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Called our most deadly interceptor, 
Convair’s F-106 Delta Dart is virtu- 
ally a flying brain. It is automatically 
guided to its target area, where its 
own electronic system zeroes it on 
the kill. It readies and fires its own 
weapons, and can even navigate itself 
to a pre-selected base. 

As a vital step in making steel parts 
in these jets more durable, Convair 
heats them, then cools them in an oil 
bath. Quality, however, was uneven 
until a product of Shell Research was 
put to work. 





Shell’s product, a remarkable 
quenching oil, is used for the precise 
control it permits during cooling of the 
hot steel. Temperature drops quickly 
at first, then, slowly tapers off. Re- 
sult: the steel parts attain an ideal 
hardness without risk of cracking or 
aistortion. 

The same Shell Research which 
helps increase the efficiency of indus- 
try assures you more for your money 
wherever you see the Shell name and 
trademark. ©1739, SHELL Ol COMPANY 


Leaders in Industry rely on - 
Shell Industrial Products 





Convair, a Division of General Dynamics, 
makes jet parts more durable with the aid of 
a special oil developed by Shell Research. 
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INDIAN TERRITORY 


AND WZ MEAN CIGAR STORE INDIAN TERRITORY... 
A LAND THAT'S BEEN INVADED BY A WONDERFUL NEW CIGAR 


PHILLIES CHEROOTS 








The smoke signal you get from Gheroots is 
MIRACLE MILD 


Whoop it up with a cigar that’s new in size and shape 







Slick on the draw 
and big as your trigger finger! -s @ooee 
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Black & White (Contd.} 
Sir: 

Your June 1 article “Of Rabbits & Races” 
was well reported. Those of us in the South 
who still have control of our faculties are 
not responsible for the opinions of Mr. Balch 
and State Senator Eddins. It is unfortunate 
that many of your readers will identify this 
trite nonsense as the philosophy of all those 
south of the Mason-Dixon Line. 

MicuHaeEL D. ANGLIN 
Evangelist 
Church of Christ 
Springfield, Va. 
Sir: 

The next thing you know, State Senator 
Eddins won't allow both salt and pepper on 
his table at the same time! 

L. Carot NATAL 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Sir: 

No doubt the yellow dandelions the bun- 
nies are eating symbolize the Chinese, Let's 
not limit this book’s racial message. 

Mrs. Burns NELTHORPE 
Milwaukee 
Sir: 

How about penguins? 

Luis ALVARADO 
San Luis Potosi, Mexico 
Sir: 

Ordinarily, anywhere in this nation, this 
book would be accepted as having no special 
significance. These are, however, not ordi- 
nary times. Meddling by outside do-gooders 
has stirred racial tensions here in the South 
to an alltime high and damaged relations 
between the races to an extent that will 
never be undone. Despite Author Williams’ 
naive and sarcastic assertion, I know, and 
you should know, that this book is readily 
adaptable to planting in the mind of a child 
receptiveness to the idea of marriage between 
white and black human beings. No respon- 
sible person will deny that just such use is 
being made of this type material today. 

S. L. Gentry 
Sumter, S.C. 
Sir: 

If Time really wants to shed some tears, 
how about the banning of Little Black Sambo 
and Tom Sawyer in New York City schools 
by the ever race-conscious N.A.A.C.P.? 

Gus Pappas 
Cleveland 


@ After protests from the N.A.A.C.P. 
and others, the New York City board 
of education dropped Helen Banner- 
man’s Little Black Sambo (Time, Dec. 
24, 1945) and Mark Twain’s The Ad- 
ventures of Huckleberry Finn from its 
lists of books “approved” for use in 
New York City’s elementary and jun- 
ior high schools. Tom Sawyer passes 
the board’s muster —Eb. 


Beauty in Concrete 
Sir: 

As a disciple and admirer of Eduardo 
Torroja, I congratulate you for your June 1 
article and the superb photographs of some 
of his most beautiful structural achievements 
in concrete. I do not think the cheapness of 
steel in this country is a justification for the 
monstrosities we see every day, from fire 
escapes to some modern steel bridges. 

ALBERTO BENITEZ 
Chicago 
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Sir: 
Will you please illustrate 
(x?-+-y?)? =a?(x?-y?) 
a la Bernoulli, as mentioned in the fascinat- 
ing Torroja article? 
MIvprep G. RADANOVICH 
Los Angeles 


Eric Schaal 
Torroya’s (x?+y¥?)?=a?(x?-y") 


q For Torroja’s application of the Ber- 
noullian formula, see cut. The riblike 
shapes cover a pergola outside his In- 
stitute of Construction and Cement 
near Madrid.—Ep. 


The Prudent Man 
Sir: 

Your June 1 article on mutual funds was 
of particular interest to us as we have 
founded the first mutual fund in the Philip- 
pines and perhaps the first mutual fund in 
all Southeast Asia. 

WELLINGTON Koo Jr. 
Manila 


Sir: 

I wonder if anyone has ever replied to 
President Joseph Fitzsimmons’ quote of Don 
Quixote with one by Mark Twain: “Behold, 
the fool saith, ‘Put not all thine eggs in the 
one basket’—which is but a manner of 
saying, ‘Scatter your money and your at- 
tention,’ but the wise man saith, ‘Put all 
your eggs in the one basket and—watch 
that basket.’” 

Roy E. BurBAGE 
Cayce, S.C. 





Sir: 

As mathematicians, Time et al. couldn’t 
pass a seventh-grade arithmetic test, “Over 
the past ten years M.I.T.’s gain: 365%. 
Thus $1,000 invested in M.I.T. shares ten 
years ago would be worth $3,650 today..” 
You get zero on that one, My twelve-year- 
old says to tell you it’s $4,650. 

In the same sentence you state that if 
same amount had been in savings bank over 
same interim at 314%, it would grow to 
$1,417. Honest, boys, it wouldn't. The twelve- 
year-old volunteers that $1,000 at 314% com- 
pounded quarterly for ten years would hit 
$1,417. Maybe that’s what you meant? 

W.S. WurzBuRGER 
Scarsdale, N.Y. 


Time, zero; twelve-year-old, 100%. 
—Eb. 


Catholic Growth 
Sir: 

You quote the growth of Roman Catholics 
in population of the U.S. according to The 
Official Catholic Directory {May 25). If the 
140,41t reported converts for 1958 are de- 
ducted from the increase of 3,481,498 for 
the same year, we still have an assumed 
“natural” increase (including immigration) 
of 3,341,087, or a total larger than the entire 
population increase for the nation. 

JoHN Harpy 
Cambridge, Mass. 


G Catholic Directory statisticians last 
year decided to include 2,000,000 hith- 
erto uncounted Catholic armed forces 
members and their families stationed 
in the 50 states and abroad.—Ep. 


Sir: 

We Protestants should request equal Time. 
If my information is near correct, our growth 
will probably outstrip the growth during the 
same period of the Roman Catholic Church. 

C.S. CRAMPTON 
Wilmette, Ill. 


Fulbright v. Reid 


Sir: 

Re your June 1 article on Senator Ful- 
bright and Ogden Reid, it appears that the 
main object of the piece was to have an 
excuse to indulge in name-calling. To save 
me, I could not find anything improper in 
the questions the Senator asked the aspiring 
young man. And, pray tell, what did all 
this have to do with segregation? 

Norman T. Vick 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Sir: 

I have often wondered how a man in his 

early 30s (I am 31) would stand up under 
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Hear the big, brilliant tone of this new Zenith 
—the most powerful pocket radio of its size! 


Upto 300% more sensitivity from Zenith’s specially designed circuit. New inverted 
cone speaker for richer, fuller tone. Vernier precision tuning; Wavemagnet’ an- 


tenna. Nonbreakable nylon case in maroon, white or ebony. Royal 500 D, $75.* 





More tone, more power, more sensitivity 
in these new all-transistor radios, too! 


e Big, full tone from Zenith quality Alnico 5 Speakers ¢ More power, more 
sensitivity from Zenith specially designed circuitry and long-distance radio 
chassis ¢ Handsome new cabinets acoustically engineered ¢ Even weak signals 
come in sharp and clear with Zenith’s exclusive Wavemagnet” antenna. 

A. Pocket size—but wait till you hear the tone! Specially designed Zenith circuitry 
brings in stations sharp and clear. Plays in autos, trains and planes. Scuft- 
resistant case in black, tan or white. Zenith Americana, Royal 250, $39.95.* 

B. Agiant performer in a pocket size radio! [xtra-strong output gives high-volume 
listening without distortion. Dual purpose handle. Choice of four smart two- 
tone combinations. The Zenith Statesman, Royal 275, $49.95.* 

C. Big-radio tone you can carry anywhere! Special Zenith “feed-back” circuitry 
for rich, clear tone without distortion. Vernier tuning for quick station selection. 
New, easy-grip control knobs. Scuff-resistant ease in reddish brown. The Zenith 
Independence, Royal 675, $49.95.* 


ZENITH RADIO 
CORPORATION, 
CHICAGO 39, i. ; 
m Th y of tolevi The quality goes in 
Ht before the name goes on 


ne subject to change without notice. 
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FOR THE 

MAN WHO WON’T 
SETTLE 

FOR AVERAGE 

re A be 





YARDLEY 


After having 
Lolion 


Yardley is made expressly for the man who knows the good things of 


life and intends to have them. If you are such a man, and like to see 
your money go a long way, try new Yardley After Shaving Lotion. 
Soothes razor burn, helps heal nicks. Its crisp tingle and cool, 
manly scent improve any shave, electric or lather. $] plus tax 


You'll like all Yardley products for good grooming. 
Preferred by men of the world around the world. 


YARDLEY AFTER SHAVING LOTION 








such intensive grilling, and I was heartened 
by Reid’s sensible, forthright answers to 
difficult questions. Young Ogden Reid should 
do well in young Israel 
RICHARD E, PEARSON 

Washington, D.C 
Sir 

Bravo to you for exposing and unfrocking 
Segregationist Fulbright. He remained in 
Europe while the Little Rock episode raged, 
being so veddy, veddy busy bringing “de- 
mocracy” overseas 





HERMAN HILL 
Los Angeles 


Wonderful Soma 


Sir 

Your exposition [of a new muscle relaxant 
to be marketed under the name Soma— 
June 8] leaves me with no recourse but to 
admit that my life is momentarily complete 
To envision N-isopropyl-2-methyl-2-propyl- 
1,3-propanediol dicarbamate narcotized peo- 
ple running around chanting Soma, delicious 
Soma, is to my mind just about the end 

JoHN SoMa 

Brooklyn 


The Making of Airmen 
Sir: 

The Air Force Academy is beautiful [June 
1] but why has it adopted the silliness of 
West Point and Annapolis? Eating at atten- 
tion, formations for showers, $690.10 for 
DeMille uniforms—when will the armed 
services realize that finery and absurdity 
don't make a soldier, sailor or airman? 

LARRY FEINBERG 
Long Branch, N.J. 
Sir 

Re your color photo of the Air Force 
Academy: May I suggest the title “Man’s 
Monstrosity in God's Mountains”? 

Davin S. KENYON 
Winnebago, Wis 
Sir 

I am not the head of the English depart- 
ment, That honor belongs to Colonel Peter 
M. Moody of Cooleemee, N.C. 

WarrEN C, THOMPSON 
Lieutenant Colonel USAF 
Associate Professor of English 
U.S, Air Force Academy, Colo. 


The Jagged Trail 
Sir: 

A ray of hope came through my cell upon 
reading your story, “Prescription from the 
Bench” |June 1Jj. Another intellectually 
prominent individual (Judge Murtagh) joins 
the list of unheeded authorities on the con- 
troversial drug addict problem that is merely 
sloughed off like the deuce of diamonds 
when clubs are trumps. 

Of course, my prejudice may come from 
the fact that I was an addict when arrested. 
I kicked my habit cold turkey. After waiting 
three months for trial, | was physically shed 
of my habit before trial (mentally shed is 
questionable yet). I was arrested (for pos- 
session) with 17% grns. of heroin, tried in 
federal court, and sentenced to 40 years in 
prison. Vito Genovese, who possibly oversaw 
the distribution of 17% Ibs. of heroin, who 
was only commercially interested, when tried 
in April received 15 years. (Harsher penalties 
only get the applause of the “big city boys” 
who distribute narcotics, because the stiffer 
the penalty the higher the price.) 

I'm paying the price, and will until 1999, 
but perhaps some day someone now follow- 
ing the jagged trail that brought me before 
the court will get a break—instead of broke. 

R. Euziere 








County Jail 
| Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Physically 
fit now... 


sure of 
insurability 
to 40! 


New York Life’s new Guarar.teed Insurability Option 
guarantees the right to build financial security 
later on—regardless of future health or occupation! 





A young man’s right to buy more insurance later is guaran- 
teed once he qualifies for New York Life’s Guaranteed In- 
surability Option. Issued from birth to age 37, this valuable 
provision can be included with most new policies of $5,000 or 
more—and at a cost of only pennies more per month! This 
option guarantees the right to buy another policy of equal 
amount (up to $10,000) at any or all of seven option ages, 
beginning at 22 and every three years thereafter to 40. These 
additional policies will be issued at regular rates and without 
physical examination or evidence of insurability. Take this 
step to guarantee that your children or grandchildren (or 
you) won’t be uninsurable—that they will be eligible to in- 
crease their insurance protection by as much as $70,000 as 
needs and earnings increase. See your New York Life agent 
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OTS BY MAXWELL COPLAN 


now. Or write: New York Life Insurance Company, Dept. 
T-48, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. (In Canada: 
320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


NEW YORK: LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Life Insurance 


<ulic Ho Group Insurance 


1 
+e acer Annuities 
ww TORR Sart ; 
awe vt us comer now Accident & Sickness 
" shee KN hee Insurance 


A gettie Pension Plans 








A PROUD BANNER IS RAISED... |MISCELLANY 


A PROUD MOTION PICTURE IS LAUNCHED! 


BRONSTON 
PRESENTS 


Half his crew was lost. His ship was in flames and sinking. But when the 
enemy demanded surrender, his ringing reply echoed down the ages— 
“T have not yet begun to fight!” 







’ For the first time, a star-spangled motion pic- 
ture captures the true-life excitement of the 
sailor-of-fortune who called himself JOHN 
PAUL JONES. This was a real man who in- 
spired a mighty Navy into being...a fighting leader » 
and fiery lover who conquered in battle and in boudoir! } 


Range with Jones from George Washington’s Virginia 
to LouisX VI’s Versailles; from Jamaica’s burning shores 
to Russia’s frozen steppes—as he sails a noose around 


the Old World and pulls it tight to free the New! 
JOHN PAUL JONES——one of the most important 


motion pictures ever produced— is indeed worthy of 
that red- blooded era when a proud nation was born ! 


Starring 


ROBERT STACK « MARISA PAVAN 
CHARLES COBURN - ERIN O'BRIEN 


MACDONALD CAREY JEAN PIERRE AUMONT 
DAVID FARRAR = PETER CUSHING - SUSANA CANALES 


hopeararce by BET TE DAVIS *he*trear® 
Produced by SAMUEL BRONSTON + Directed by JOHN FARROW * Screenplay by JOHN FARROW and 
JESSE LASKY, Jr.-uas Sener tecrwieawa® COlOr By TECHNICOLOR® @@) Distributed by WARNER BROS. 


Now on Warner Bros. Records the original music trom the sound track of “John Paul Jones” available at your favorite record dealer, 
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Low Down Payment. In Tulsa, Okla., 
because they needed the money, city offi- 
cials swallowed their pride, cashed a tax- 
payer's check that read: “Pay to the order 
of the thieves of City Hall, $13.50 for wa- 
ter from a bunch of crooks.” 


Polished Gentleman. In Giugliano, 
Italy, Antonio Pollastro charged his two 
sons with kidnaping and abusive treat- 
ment after they dragged him outside his 
home, gave him an unrequested hot bath, 
shave and haircut. 


Southern Exposure. In Tallahassee, 
Fla., the state legislature received a bill 
prohibiting misuse of the Confederate flag 
after Tennis Player Laura Lou Kunnen 
showed up on the courts with the flag on 
the seat of her shorts. 


Spot Cash. In Duncan, Okla., when she 
developed a rash on her left hand, Bank 
Teller Laverne Parks learned from her 
doctor that she is allergic to money. 


To Whom It May Concern. In Loogoo- 
tee, Ind., Post Office employees opened 
an unsealed envelope with no address or 
stamp, found a message: “All my love 
forever, your old forgetful husband, Bing.” 


Injunction. In Sydney, Australia, a 
gunman holding up a branch of the Na- 
tional Bank of Australia fled without tak- 
ing any money when the cashier told him, 
“Don't be silly.” 


The Other Cheek. In Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
J. R. Campbell was fined $100 after he 
paddled the school principal who paddled 
his son. 


Around the Horn. In Newcastle, Aus- 
tralia, awakened by police from a sound 
snooze in the front seat of his car in the 
middle of the street, Albert T. Jeans in- 
dignantly complained, “I am in bed.” 


Mineral Deposit. In Dayton, after pay- 
ing $15 for a C.O.D. package marked 
“fragile,” Mrs. Dorothea Johnson found 
it contained a 1o-lb. chunk of cement. 


Strong Backing. In Zanesville, Ohio, 
charged with intoxication, Maynard Brad- 
ford won a suspended fine when he told 
the judge, “There's no one home to take 
care of my seven snapping turtles.” 


Trade School. In Hartford, Conn., 
denying any attempt to escape, Convict 
Charles Glover explained that he had tied 
bedsheets together because he wanted to 
learn how to braid hair. 


Ready-to-Wear. In Memphis, a depart- 
ment-store detective thought Shopper Ed- 
ward Earl Clements was too fat to be true, 
found under his bulging coat: four sports 
shirts, two raincoats, two bottles of co- 
logne, a 2-lb. box of candy, several belts, 
a hat. 
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THIS 1S THE WAY TO LIVE! Just relax, unwind, and let Sheraton do things for you. Enjoy air-conditioning, tele- 
vision, handsome furnishings, the very best of everything. You'll sleep comfortably, dine comfortably, live royally 
And a wonderful welcome, at all 53 Sheraton Hotels, says: 





Sheraton Corporation Shares are listed on the New York Stock E ¢ Diners’ Club card hon 
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the proudest 
name in 


HOTELS 


For Reservations 

by the new 
4-second 
Reservatron or 
Direct-Line Teletype 
call your nearest 
Sheraton Hotel 


NEW YORK 
Park-Sheraton 
Sheraton-East 
{the Ambassador) 
Sheraton- McA 
Sheraton-Ru 

BOSTON 
Sheraton-Ptaza 

WASHINGTON 


Sheraton-C 











ton 





PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 
PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton-Biltmore 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass 
Sheraton. Kimball 
ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 
BUFFALO 

Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 
Sheraton-Syracuse | 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


Sheraton Ip 


CHICAGO 
Sheraton- Blackstone 
Sheraton Towers 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadilla 
CLEVELAND 
Sheraton: Cleveland 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-G 
ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jeffers 
OMAHA 
Sheraton-Fontenetie 
AKRON 
Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoln 
FRENCH LICK, ind 
rench Lick-Sherat 
RAPID CITY, S.D 
Sheraton-Johnson 
SIOUX CITY, lowa 
Sheraton-Martin 
She 
SIOUX FALLS, $. 0 
Sheraton-Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 
CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa 


Sheraton. Montrose 





LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton Hotel 
The Wattersor 

DALLAS 
Sheraton: Dallas 

AUSTIN 


raton- Terrace 





Motor Hotel 
MOBILE, Alabama 
The Battle House 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 
LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton-West 
(formerly the 
Sheraton-Town Ho 
PASADENA 
Huntington-Sheraton 
PORTLAND, Oregon 
Sheraton-Portland In 
(opens tall 1959) 


HONOLULU 
Royal Mewatian 
Princess Kaiula 
Moana 

Sur! Rider 


MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Mt 
The Laurentien 
TORONTO 

King Edward Sherat 
NIAGARA FALLS, Ont 
Sheraton-Brock 
HAMILTON, Ont 


Sheraton. Connaught 
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Exploring the Universe: The Energetic Sea . . . . In vessels powered by the airless “burning” of nuclear fuels, 

men may soon make voyages of discovery to unknown continents that lie beneath the ocean's surface; and, so, prospect for 
new metals in the waters of, extract new minerals from the mountains of, seek new elements on the shelves and 

beaches of, herd new flocks to the grasses of, draw new energies from the tides, the waves, the atoms of, the energetic sea. 


GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION + 445 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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A letter from 
the 
PUBLISHER 


Zr Oe 


AN you ever get on the cover a 
second time?” asked Shirley Mac- 
Laine. 

Shirley, understandably, was think- 
ing about her career and what a Time 
cover story would do for it. “It’s still 
so early,” said she, speaking the truth. 
For it is precisely because it is early in 
a career of great promise that Shirley 
is on Tre’s cover. She is one of the 
“New Girls of Hollywood” (more are 
pictured with the story) who are set- 
ting a new style in movie personalities. 

There are many reasons for being on 
the cover of Time, but, in essence, 
they all come down to one word— 
NEws. Last week’s cover on Commerce 
Secretary Lewis Strauss came in the 
midst of the noisily newsy controversy 
over his confirmation. The story was 
eagerly awaited in Washington—partly 
for the effect it could have on the 
Senate vote. That vote has not yet 
been taken, but the story’s principals 
—Secretary Strauss and New Mexico’s 
Senator Clinton Anderson—agree, 
from their widely differing points of 








STRAUSS 


MACLAINE 


view, the story was fair, and squared 
with the issues. 

Being on the cover of Time can, in 
its way, be a recognition of position 
or fine achievement—but not neces- 
sarily. Trme’s gallery of cover subjects, 
as varied as life itself, is composed 
of men and women well remembered 
and long forgotten. The criterion for 
being on the cover was, and has al- 
ways been, that they were news. After 
the Willy Brandt cover (May 25), 
the Berliner Zeitung in East Berlin 
said sarcastically that to be on Time’s 
cover is “a high honor generally re- 
served only for faithful servants of 
American bank and stock-market bar- 
ons.”’ Quicker than anyone could say 
verdammte Liige, the USIS put up a 
window display in West Berlin (see 
cut) that told the Germans, including 
the thousands of East Berliners who 
shop there, what all except Commu- 
nists have known for a long time. 
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When your golf clubs have TRUE TEMPER. shatts, 


ts a 


* 
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Golf club manufacturers...large and small... 





you can play your best game 


- 





use TRUE TEMPER. shafts 


because they are the finest made ! Look for these brands on the shafts of the clubs you buy 





PRO-FIT 


The ultimate in shafts for 
“custom-grade” clubs. .. 
in a full range of flexes. 
Ask your “pro” to fit you 
with Pro-Fit shafts and 
play your very best game. 


ROCKET 


The standard of quality 
for years—in a full range 
of flexes for men and 
women, You'll find the 
Rocket band on the finest 
clubsinstoreseverywhere. 


METEOR 


A medium-flex, high- 
grade shaft used in clubs 
for both men and women. 
Meteor shafts provide fine 
quality and step-down 
design at medium prices. 


CENTURY 


This shaft is made in a 
flex that meets the require- 
ments of both men and 
women, It provides the 
True Temper step-down 
design at popular prices. 


STARMAKER 


A good quality step-down 
shaft used in woods and 
irons designed to meet the 
exact needs of teen-age 
boys and girls. Helps to 
develop a better game, 


RUE TEMPER. -v0r00n 1+. 02 
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A MISTAKE DISAPPEARS IF IT’S ON HAMMERMILL BOND 


Even a perfect secretary makes a typing error now a smoother, more level surface. It makes a better 
and then. How often, you'll never guess if she has impression because it takes a better impression. 


Hammermill Bond in her typewriter. Get letter perfect letters every time. Give your 


Hammermill Bond erases easily, neatly. And secretary Hammermill Bond. Manufactured by 
because it contains exclusive Neutracel” pulp, it has Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK OF THE BEST KNOWN NAME IN PAPER 


MMERL 
won “ 
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The fastest way to get an out-of-town 


p> 


prospect’s ear is a Long Distance call. 
You're right in his office in a matter of seconds. You can talk 
to him personally. You have a good chance to make a sale... 
because selling by telephone is so much like selling in person. 


Long Distance pays off! Use it now... for all it’s worth! 





eR Se a es rn ae pe 4 
! ! 
| LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW | 
' ! 
} Here are some examples: : 
! 1 
Cleveland to Pittsburgh ...... 60¢ ' 
' Des Moines to Chicago. . ..... $100 ‘ 
t Washington, D.C. to Boston . . . . 3118 
t - Miami to:St. Boule: <0 i x tw $170 | 
I 2 \ 
| San Francisco to New York. . . . . $250 | BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
; These are day rates, Stalion-to-Station, for the first three ; 
' minutes. Add the 10% federal excise tax. : 
Se ee ee ee ee = | 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
"Morale Is the Seed" 


Despite enough international and do- 
mestic problems to exhaust a dozen men, 
the President of the U.S. was frisky as a 
platoon commander, Last week President 
Eisenhower delivered three speeches in 
two days, consulted with Administration 
and military leaders on the problems of 
U.S. continental air defense, conferred 
with NATO’s Supreme Allied Commander 
in Europe Lauris Norstad (see FOREIGN 
News), with the visiting chiefs of West- 
ern Europe’s Common Market, its Coal 
and Steel Community and its Atomic 
Energy Community, had a nonpolitical 
chat with New York's visiting Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller, rounded it all off with 
54 holes of weekend golf at Gettysburg. 

Battle Hymns & Electoral Votes. The 
week began amid a Dixieland band smash 
of Runnin’ Wild! and Ain’t She Sweet? 
as the President walked into a $100-a-plate 
Republican dinner at the Sheraton-Park 
Hotel with Mamie Eisenhower on his arm. 
Ike gave the 3,000 guests no soothing 
syrup. 

“Morale is the seed of future victory,” 
he said. “I hope the party transforms 








News Associates 
Mamie at G.O.P. DINNER 


"Ain't she sweet?" 


itself into one gigantic recruiting service. 
Cromwell's army of Roundheads marched 
into battle singing hymns, and never once 
were they shaken, because he had drilled 
into them that they had a cause for which 
to work. Sound government is the greatest 
cause we could have today. . . Except for 
the support of some discerning Democrats 
it is the Republican Party that fights for 
responsible, sensible and progressive pol- 
icy in government.” 

The President delighted his Republican 
audience with some joshing remarks about 
Mamie. “After the 1952 campaign, one of 
the expert political analysts told my wife, 
I thought very unwisely, that she was re- 
sponsible for 74 electoral votes. I have 
never before admitted to her that I 
thought that was an underestimate. Now 
in 1956, a man came in with what was 
obviously a rather preposterous proposal. 
Finally she said to me, ‘If you do that, I'll 
take my 74 electoral votes and walk out. 

Evolution v. Revolution. Next day the 
President flew to Atlantic City to address 
the American Medical Association, warned 
the medical profession against contribut- 
ing to inflation with bloated fees (see 
MEDICINE), gave a medical twist to his 
pleas for a balanced budget: “Habitual 
violation of a balanced diet can lead to 
ruined health; deliberately to unbalance 
the federal budget in time of huge indebt- 
edness and rapidly increasing prosperity 
can bring about an enfeebled economy.” 

In an off-the-cuff address to a national 
conference on civil rights in Washington, 
the President said that to settle the civil 
rights problem. one must have “those feel- 
ings of compassion, consideration and jus- 
tice that derive from our concepts of 
moral law. I say moral law rather than 
statutory law because I happen to be one 
of those people who has very little faith 
in the ability of statutory law to change 
the human heart, or to eliminate preju- 
dice . . . The important thing is that we 
go ahead, that we make progress. This 
does not necessarily mean revolution. In 
my mind, it means evolution.” 


THE SUPREME COURT 


Truer Course 

Except for its decisions on school deseg- 
regation, the U.S. Supreme Court under 
Chief Justice Earl Warren has come under 
no heavier fire than for its rulings in the 
prickly area of internal security. Time 
and again, in apparently sweeping opin- 
ions, the court threw its weight on the 


Associated Press 
Ike at G.O.P. DINNER 
Runnin’ wild!’ 


side of individuals involved in security 
cases—to the point where many a sober- 
minded observer feared that the public 
interest was being jeopardized. But last 
week, in a pair of 5-4 decisions, the Su- 
preme Court gave clearer focus to two of 
the most controversial of its earlier 
security-case rulings, brought the conflict 
between individual rights and public in- 
terest into better balance. The then-and- 
now of the court's security decisions: 

From Nelson to Uphaus. In 1956, a 
6-to-3 decision of the Supreme Court re- 
versed the Pennsylvania conviction of 
Communist Leader Steve Nelson on state 
sedition charges. Said the majority opin- 
ion written by Chief Justice Warren: Fed- 
eral regulations against subversive activ- 
ity were so “pervasive” that “Congress 
left no room for the states to supplement 
[them ].” By its language, the opinion 
seemed to be kicking the states completely 
out of the anti-sedition field. 

But one of last week's decisions sharply 
narrowed the scope of Nelson. The case 
was brought before the Supreme Court by 
one Willard C. Uphaus, head of a pacifist, 
left-wing organization called World Fel- 
lowship, Inc., who had refused to produce 
a list of guests at a fellowship summer 











camp when asked for it by New Hamp- 
shire’s Attorney General during an inves- 
tigation authorized by the state legisla- 
ture. Ordered by state courts to hand 
over the list or go to jail, Uphaus ap- 
pealed, relying heavily on Nelson, 

Last week, in an opinion written by 
Justice Tom Clark (Justices Felix Frank- 
furter, John Marshall Harlan, Charles 
Evans Whittaker and Potter Stewart con- 
curring), the Supreme Court turned Up- 
haus down. The critical difference be- 
tween Uphaus and Nelson, said the court, 
was that evidence in Steve Nelson’s case 
had indicated activities not against a 
state but against the Federal Goverriment. 
Wrote Justice Clark: “All the [Nelson] 
opinion proscribed was a race between 
federal and state prosecutors to the court- 
house door. The opinion made clear that 
a State could proceed with prosecutions 
for sedition against the State itself.” In a 
dissent written by Justice William Bren- 
nan and joined by Chief Justice Warren 
and Justices Hugo Black and William 
Douglas, the court’s staunchly civil right- 
eous minority protested that the entire 
New Hampshire investigation of Uphaus 
was “exposure purely for the sake of 
exposure.” 

From Watkins to Barenblatt. In 1957, 
the Supreme Court voted 6 to 1 against 
the contempt-of-Congress conviction of 
John Watkins, onetime official of the 
Red-led Farm Equipment Workers Inter- 
national Union, who had refused to answer 
House un-American Activities Committee 
questions about Communism. The court's 
opinion, written by Chief Justice Warren, 
included a scathing denunciation of con- 
gressional investigative activities; critics 
of the opinion argued that in trying to put 
a rein on congressional investigators, the 
court instead had come up with a noose. 

But last week, in the case of a onetime 
Vassar psychology instructor named Lloyd 
Barenblatt, who, like Watkins, had re- 
fused to answer House un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee questions, the Supreme 
Court made some vital distinctions. With 
the voting breakdown among the justices 
the same as in Uphaus, Justice Harlan, 
writing the majority opinion, pointed out 
that what the court really meant in Wat- 
kins was that congressional questions 
must be pertinent to legislative inquiry— 
and congressional committees must ex- 
plain that pertinency to witnesses. But 
unlike Watkins, Barenblatt had not chal- 
lenged the pertinence of committee ques- 
tions; instead, he had relied on constitu- 
tional freedoms of speech and opinion. 
Wrote Harlan: “The scope of the [con- 
gressional | power of inquiry ... is as pen- 
etrating and far-reaching as the potential 
power to enact and appropriate under the 
Constitution . . . Congressional efforts to 
learn the extent of a nationwide, indeed 
worldwide problem have brought one of 
its investigating committees into the field 
of education . . . This court will always 
be on the alert against intrusion by Con- 
gress into this constitutionally protected 
domain. But this does not mean that the 
Congress is precluded from interrogating a 
witness merely because he is a teacher.” 
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Wolter Bennett 
Justice HARLAN 
Better balance. 


The dissent, written by Justice Black, 
argued that “the interest of the people 
[lies] in being able to join organizations, 
advocate causes and make political ‘mis- 
takes’ without later being subjected to 
government penalties.” 

The process of living under a rule of 
law requires, by its very nature, changes 
of direction and shifts of emphasis in the 
conception, interpretation and adminis- 
tration of the law. In its earlier, bitterly 
criticized decisions in security cases, the 
Supreme Court was perhaps reacting nat- 
urally enough to the excesses of the Mc- 
Carthy era. But in its decisions last week 
the court steered a truer course between 
the public interest and the rights of the 
individual than it had in a long while. 





Walter Bennett 
Justice BLAck 


Narrow scope. 


DEFENSE 
Feet in the Fire 


Attempting to settle one of the Penta- 
gon’s bitterest interservice quarrels, Sec- 
retary of Defense Neil McElroy last week 
outlined a ‘master plan” for U.S. con- 
tinental air defense. What it amounted to 
was a shaky compromise between rival 
antiaircraft missiles, the Army’s Nike- 
Hercules and the Air Force Bomarc. The 
solution satisfied hardly anyone, and the 
grumbles both from Capitol Hill and the 
Pentagon reflected an increasingly appar- 
ent fact: for Neil Hosler McElroy, some- 
time president of Procter & Gamble, one 
of the longest of all Washington honey- 
moons is ending. 

Big (6 ft. 4 in., 210 lbs.), easy-moving 
Neil McElroy, 54, got off to a dazzling 
start as Defense Secretary. Taking over 
from “Engine Charlie” Wilson in October 
1957, five days after the first Soviet Sput- 
nik soared into orbit, he gave the Army a 
prompt go-ahead to shoot its Jupiter-C 
into space while the Navy was still fum- 
bling with its Vanguard. He ended the 
economy ban on overtime work in missile 
plants, lifted Wilson’s numbing hold-down 
on spending for B-52 bombers, Strategic 
Air Command fuel, basic research. On or- 
ders from President Eisenhower, McElroy 
worked out and steered through Congress 
a reorganization plan that, on paper at 
least, took a long stride toward unified 
control of the Defense Department (Time, 
April 14, 1958 et seq.). 

Failure in Homework. But even as his 
successes were applauded, there was a 
growing Pentagon feeling that Neil Mc- 
Elroy was not doing his homework. He 
was impatient with briefings lasting more 
than 15 minutes, was hard put to read the 
reports that began piling up on his desk, 
made frequent trips to U.S. military in- 
stallations around the world when he 
might better have spent more time in his 
office. Presenting the defense budget to 
Congress this year, he seemed distressing- 
ly unfamiliar with important details of 
one of the world’s most complex jobs, 
made several inept slips, e.g., he said the 
first U.S. ICBMs would be operational 
in July 1959, when in fact the target date 
was January 1960. Moreover, McElroy 
undermined his own Washington prestige 
by confirming rumors that he planned to 
leave his $25,000-a-year post in late 1959 
or early 1960 and go back to Procter & 
Gamble, where he earned $285,000 a year, 
plus hefty fringe benefits. 

Atop his other troubles, McElroy lost 
the services of two men whose expert 
knowledge has been great help. Lung can- 
cer temporarily sidelined Joint Chiefs 
Chairman Nathan F. Twining, now con- 
valescing from surgery. Shortly afterward, 
experienced, science-trained Deputy De- 
fense Secretary Donald A. Quarles died of 
a heart attack. 

Master Plan. Then the Army-Air Force 
continental-defense brawl broke out. Mc- 
Elroy had brought it on himself. On Capi- 
tol Hill last May, questioned about the 
rivalry between the Bomarc and the Nike- 
Hercules, he made an awkward admis- 
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sion: “We have not done very well in mak- 
ing a decision.” It would not “bother” 
him, he added, “if you held our feet to 
the fire and forced us.” Delighted to scorch 
the feet of a Republican administration, 
the Senate Armed Services Committee 
whacked $17 million out of an Army re- 
quest for $22 million to build additional 
Hercules sites. The House Appropriations 
Committee followed up by chopping $163 
million out of the $447 million that the 
Air Force wanted for Bomarc. The com- 
mittees were not trying to decide which 
missile was better: they were holding feet 
to the fire to force a decision. McElroy’s 
“master plan” last week was the result. 

Predictably, the plan was an air-defense 
mix” that included roles for both Her- 
cules and Bomarc. With its longer range 
(200 miles, with a 4o00-mile version 


“ 


planned), the 47-ft. Bomarc is ticketed 
for “area defense,” covering wide arcs of 
sky. The job of the 27-ft., 8o-mile-range 
Hercules is “point defense,” guarding par- 
ticular cities and military bases. But, on 
the theory that the big problem in a few 
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years will be defense against missiles rath- 
er than bombers, the “master plan” calls 
for cutbacks in both Hercules and Bomarc 
programs—a total of $1.5 billion over the 
next few years—plus a $137 million boost 
in the Army’s Nike-Zeus anti-missile pro- 
gram. Thus the plan was a continuation of 
indecision not only as between Bomarc 
and Nike-Hercules but as to the basic 
nature of U.S. continental defense. 


SPACE 
Flight of the X-15 


At California’s Edwards Air Force Base, 
slim, hawk-nosed Test Pilot Scott Cross- 
field, 37, leisurely finished a bacon-and- 
eggs breakfast, struggled into a silver- 
tinted pressure suit that had been tailored 
to a skintight fit by a girdle manufacturer. 
Minutes later, Crossfield strapped him- 
self into t e cramped cockpit of a needle- 
nosed, stu -winged plane that was locked 
into place beneath the right wing of an 
Air Force B-52 bomber. At 8 o'clock 
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sharp the B-52 roared down the runway 
and lifted. It carried with it Scott Cross- 
field in the X-15 rocket-plane—designed 
to be the first U.S. aircraft to carry man 
out to the edge of space. 

Built by North American Aviation, the 
50-ft., 15,000-lb. X-15 is designed to fly 
at 4,000 m.p.h., reach altitudes of 100 
miles or more. But it had never before 
been tested in free flight. Last week’s 
test had been postponed six times be- 
cause of bad weather and failures in the 
X-15’s telemetry and electrical systems. 
Even as the mother plane carried it above 
the Mojave Desert, groundlings were 
quoting odds that the X-15, with wings 
little bigger than a Cadillac tail fin, would 
“drop like a rock” when released. 

At 38,000 ft., the tense moment ar- 
rived. In the B-52, Pilot Charles C. Bock 
checked his air speed (450 knots), asked 
Scott Crossfield on the intercom if he 
was set. The reply: “I’m ready when 
you are, buddy.” Bock went through 
a five-second countdown, then punched 
a red button on his control panel. With 


ft. to a dust-raising stop. Said Test Pilot 
Crossfield, father of five: “I hope all 
my landings are as nice as that one.” 

From the time it had taken off under 
the wing of the B-52, the X-15 had been 
in the air 38 minutes. Its first powerless 
flight had lasted only five minutes and 
ten seconds. But in that fleeting moment 
of history, man had moved closer to 
space. 





THE CONGRESS 
"A Nightmare Quality" 


Flailing his arms and thumping his desk 
in a nearly empty Senate chamber last 
week, Wyoming's freshman Democratic 
Senator Gale McGee loosed a rambling 
tirade in his campaign to help New Mex- 
ico Democrat Clinton Anderson block 
confirmation as Secretary of Commerce 
of former Atomic Energy Commission 
Chairman Lewis Strauss (Trae, June 15). 
Charged McGee: Strauss was guilty of 
“evasion” and even “falsehood” during 
the long, quarrelsome Senate Interstate 
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X-15, LeEavinG MoTrHer PLANE 
In a fleeting moment of history, a little bit closer to space. 


a metallic click a locking device opened, 
and the X-15 dropped silently on a 
long, fast, powerless glide toward the 
desert floor. 

As the X-15 hurtled toward the dry 
bed of Rogers Lake, a natural twelve- 
mile-long runway, Air Force and North 
American officials crowded anxiously 
around loudspeakers relaying Crossfield’s 
radio messages. At 14,000 ft., Scott Cross- 
field, a World War II Navy pilot and a 
test pilot for a decade, remarked lacon- 
ically: “I wish I could do a roll on my 
way in.” (Later he explained that he had 
restrained himself because “if I'd goofed, 
it would have looked kind of sour.’’) 
Testing his controls with a wide, lazy-S 
turn, Crossfield, following procedure, jet- 
tisoned the X-15’s ventral tail-fin, which 
would have interfered with extending his 
tail landing skids. He zeroed in on the 
lake bed, cutting his air speed from 285 
m.p.h. to 185 with three nose-up “por- 
poising’ maneuvers. The X-15 touched 
effortlessly onto the lake bed, slid 4,600 






and Foreign Commerce Committee hear- 
ings on his nomination. 

Defending Strauss against McGee's at- 
tack, Pennsylvania Republican Hugh Scott 
told the Senate in effect that the atmos- 
phere of the hearings hostile enough 
to make anybody evasive. The hearings, 
said Scott, often had “a nightmare qual- 
ity . . . At one point a woman rose from 
the audience and shouted that Mr. Strauss 
had financed the Russian Revolution. So 
bizarre had been some of the evidence 
against Mr. Strauss that, instead of rec- 
ognizing this as the ravings of an unfor- 
tunate person, I wondered if in fact this 
was not the next witness.” 

With neither side confident enough of 
victory to be eager for a showdown, the 
Strauss affair dragged on, may come to a 
vote before next week. 

Also on Capitol Hill last week: 

@ The House, 251-54, passed a bill to 
create an independent, three-man federal 
commission to think up ways of helping 
the ailing coal industry. Complained Iowa 
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Roarlias of Ca t Hill 


Visitor ROCKEFELLER & Caprrot Hitt CLuspers* 
A full Nelson on the hand, cola-on-the-rocks, Dubonnet under the table. 


Republican H. R. Gross: “No matter how 
thick or thin you slice it, this creates a 
new agency when we already are sur- 
feited with them.” 

@ The House Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee unanimously approved a_ veterans’ 
pension reform bill that could save the 
taxpayers an estimated $12 billion over 
the next four decades. The Administration- 
backed bill adopts a sliding-scale principle 
for determining how big a pension an 
elderly or partially disabled veteran may 
draw; the bigger his income from other 
sources, the smaller his pension. But, 
fearful of annoying veterans’ organiza- 
tions, the committee balked at an Ad- 
ministration proposal to count social se- 
curity payments as income. The reforms 
apply only to future cases: no veteran 
now drawing a federal pension will get a 
cent less under the bill. 

@The Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee kept gallantly silent in public while 
trying to figure out in private what to do 
about a delicate problem of senatorial 
courtesy and chivalry. The problem: a 
campaign by Maine Republican Margaret 
Chase Smith, the Senate’s only lady mem- 
ber, to block a fourth star for Air Force 
Lieut. General Emmett (“Rosie”) O’Don- 
nell Jr., named last month to command 
the Pacific Air Forces. The Smith- 
O'Donnell feud started two years ago, 
when Senator Smith, annoyed at the Air 
Force’s failure to promote her adminis- 
trative assistant from colonel to brigadier 
general in the Air Force Reserve, retali- 
ated by blocking the promotion of Cinem- 
actor James Stewart, much-decorated 
World War II bomber colonel, to Reserve 
stardom. In defending the Air Force de- 
cisions, O'Donnell got Senator Smith un- 
forgivingly sore at him. 
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REPUBLICANS 
How to Make Friends 


For the first time since he went into 
politics, New York's Republican Gover- 
nor Nelson Aldrich Rockefeller, one of 
his party’s most marketable presidential 
prospects, last week ventured out of his 
home state for a frankly political ap- 
pearance. For his audience, Rocky picked 
one of the nation’s toughest: Washing- 
ton’s Republicans-only Capito! Hill Club, 
whose 1,300 members, centering around 
the G.O.P. members of Congress, have 
seen many a bright-looking Republican 
come and go. 

Beaming happily in the stifling Wash- 
ington heat (90°), Rockefeller turned 
up at the Capitol Hill Club headquarters 
at 214 First Street S.E.t for Pepsi-Cola- 
on-the-rocks (later sipping Dubonnet, he 
* From left: Kentucky's Senator (and G.O.P, 
National Chairman) Thruston Morton, Rocke- 
feller, Tennessee's Congressman B. Carroll Reece, 
House Minority Leader Charles Halleck, Senate 
Minority Leader Everett: Dirksen, 


+ Once the home of Peggy (“The Gorgeous Hus- 
sy”) O'Neill (1796-1879), beautiful daughter 
of an innkeeper, who precipitated a_ historic 
scandal in Andrew Jackson's Administration, A 
widow, vivacious Peggy was for years the re- 
puted mistress of Tennessee’s Democratic Sena- 
tor John Henry Eaton, Because there was a 
frightful flutter of gossip hovering over the pair, 
President-elect Jackson urged Eaton to “go 
marry her at once and shut their mouths.” 
After Jackson appointed Eaton his Secretary of 
War, the gossip only worsened, and capital 
society, led by the wife of Vice President John 
Calhoun, barred Peggy from Washington’s draw- 
ing rooms. Calhoun and Jackson bitterly split, 
and the ensuing political brawl finally de- 
stroyed Calhoun’s presidential hopes, paved the 
way to the White House for still another of Peg- 
gy’s great and good friends: Martin Van Buren, 


professionally held it under the table 
whenever he saw a photographer ap- 
proaching) and an informal feed of Maine 
lobster and corn on the cob in the club 
garden. 

In its specifics, his performance would 
have set the Republican pros to sniggering 
contemptuously at another man. Pointing 
to New York's Representative John 
Taber, senior Republican on the House 
Appropriations Committee and as given 
to penny pinching as Governor Rocke- 
feller is to free spending, Rockefeller 
said he had “learned all I know about 
budgets from John Taber.” Pointing to 
New Jersey’s Representative James Au- 
chincloss, Rockefeller said that “anything 
Charlie Auchincloss does is usually good 
for Republicans,” joined in the general 
laughter when he discovered he had used 
the wrong name. 

Rockefeller also told one of the oldest 
of all political jokes—the one about a 
Western Governor attending his first 
hanging. When the condemned man de- 
clined to make a departing speech, the 
Governor offered to say a few words. 
The sheriff asked the prisoner if the Gov- 
ernor could have the time. Replied the 
prisoner: “Yes, but only on the condition 
that you hang me first.” 

Yet, as New York’s voters had dis- 
covered, such was the force of Rockefel- 
ler's ergful personality, such the warmth 
of his smile and the enthusiasm of his 
full-Nelson handshake that the Capitol 
Hill Club Republicans were entranced. 
At evening’s end there was no question 
whatever in their minds about his being 
a formidable presidential rival to Club 
Member Richard Nixon (by then in Cali- 
fornia on a long-scheduled visit). Said 
Indiana’s conservative Senator Homer 
Capehart of Rockefeller: “A fine person- 
ality—a compelling personality.” Glowed 
New Jersey's James Auchincloss: “I 
don’t think he can make himself any 
more popular. He’s a natural.” 


LABOR 
Teeth for the Monitors 


Cocksure in his position as boss of the 
nation’s biggest, toughest union, Presi- 
dent James Riddle Hoffa of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters cared 
not a nit about the 1958 order handed 
down by Washington’s Federal District 
Judge F. Dickinson Letts. That order, 
arising from a suit against Hoffa by 13 
rank-and-file Teamsters, placed the 
racket-ridden, goon-directed union under 
the supervision of a three-member board 
of court-appointed monitors. But Hoffa 
blithely declared that the monitors’ rec- 
ommendations were purely advisory, ig- 
nored them completely (“O.K., you've 
advised me; I reject your advice”), 
looked forward confidently to the day 
when Judge Letts’s order would be dis- 
solved by an appellate court. Last week 
Jimmy Hoffa got the shock of his busy 
life: three judges of the U.S. Court of 
Appeals not only upheld the bulk of Judge 
Letts’s order, but gave it teeth that 
seemed likely to take a big bite out of 
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Hoffa in his ruthless drive for power. 
Effective immediately, the Court of 
Appeals empowered the monitors to take 
any recommendations rejected by the 
Teamsters into federal court. The court 
would examine the recommendations, 
modify them if necessary, then pass them 
on as formal court orders. Failure to 
comply could bring Hoffa in contempt 
of court. Specifically, the appeals court 
required Hoffa to get hopping on a score 
of reforms. Among them: 
@ Hoffa must investigate and take dis- 
ciplinary measures against Owen (“Bert”) 
Brennan of Detroit, an international vice 
president of the Teamsters and one of 
Hoffa’s closest cronies, accused of using 
union welfare funds to pay a prize fighter 
he once managed. 
@ The Teamsters must recommend for 
adoption by the union’s locals a “model 
code of bylaws, or model provisions for 
inclusion in the bylaws, to be drafted by 
the monitors.” 
@ The Teamsters must “protect the con- 
stitutional rights of individual members 
and locals in regard to elections, qualifi- 
cations for office, and freedom to express 
views at meetings.” (In the past, dis- 
senting Teamster members have often 
suffered beatings and other reprisals at 
the hands of Hoffa bullyboys. ) 
@ The Teamsters must clean up the ad- 
ministration and accounting of union 
funds and properties. 


AGRICULTURE 


Politics Over Statesmanship 

“T hope the gentleman will not try to 
make a statesman out of me,” rumbled 
Tennessee’s Democratic Congressman 
Ross Bass on the House floor last week. 
“Let's talk politics.” Rarely has Ross Bass 
or any other Congressman come closer 
to expressing the will of the House. Under 
debate was a wheat-subsidy bill—and the 
outcome was 100% political, unalloyed by 
the slightest pretense of statesmanship. 

For weeks, the House had been work- 
ing on a bill to replace one that had piled 
up a $3 billion wheat surplus in Govern- 
ment storage bins. What it finally brought 
forth, by a vote of 188 (176 Democrats 
and twelve farm-state Republicans) to 
177 (114 Republicans and 63 Democrats) 
was a legislative monstrosity. Even the 
bill's sponsor, Oklahoma Democrat Carl 
Albert, admitted: ‘Nobody wants the bill 
. . . None of the farm groups, wheat or- 
ganizations or producers support it.” But 
if nothing else, the House wheat bill lived 
up to a time-hallowed political principle: 
When in doubt, givé the farmers more, 
not less. 

In its simplest terms, the Democratic 
bill gives wheat farmers a referendum 
choice between 1) supports at 90% of 
parity with a 25% cut in acreage allot- 
ments, or 2) 50% of parity with no acre- 
age controls. From the House it goes to 
a joint conference committee which will 
have the task of working out a compro- 
mise between the House bill and an even 
costlier Senate bill. If President Eisen- 
hower vetoes the conference version, the 
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choice before wheat farmers will remain 
as it is under present law: 75% of parity 
with acreage allotments unchanged, or 
50% with no acreage controls. And bad 
as that is, it is certainly better than any- 
thing the 86th Congress seems capable 
of producing. 


COLORADO 


Honeymoon 

Barbara Ann Edwards was only 18, a 
tiny girl with a winning smile—especially 
when she looked at U.S. Air Force Acade- 
my Cadet Ules Lee Barnwell Jr., 22, of 
Greenville, S.C. But in the year that they 
knew each other, neither Barbara Ann nor 
Lee Barnwell had much to smile about. 

They had met and fallen in love in 
March 1958 at an academy dance, which 
Barbara Ann attended on crutches because 
of a foot broken in a skiing accident. By 
last December they were engaged, looking 
forward happily and hopefully to Lee 
Barnwell’s graduation, when they could 
be married. Then their troubles began. 
Barbara Ann’s foot did not heal properly, 
and she entered a Denver hospital for 
surgery. When she awoke from anesthesia 
after the operation, Air Cadet Barnwell 
was at her bedside. He had borrowed a 
car and driven from Colorado Springs to 
be with her. In so doing, he had broken 
academy regulations against driving—and 
as punishment he was restricted to the 
academy for the next four months, all that 
remained before graduation. Recalled Bar- 
bara Ann: “I would stand on a hill and 
wave my handkerchief at him. He used a 
pair of binoculars to see me. Those were 
our dates.” 

When she learned that Jordan’s King 
Hussein was planning to visit the Air 
Force Academy, Barbara Ann sent him a 
telegram, begging him to grant Barnwell 
amnesty during his stay—a right tradi- 
tionally given visiting heads of state by 





U.S. military academies.* But a snow- 
storm forced Hussein to cancel his tour of 
the academy; he wired his regrets and 
best wishes for a happy marriage. 

Not until June 2, the day before the 
Air Force Academy’s first graduation exer- 
cises, were Barbara Ann Edwards and Lee 
Barnwell reunited. Two days later, after 
commencement, commissioning, and a full- 
dress, crossed-swords wedding at Denver’s 
Christ the King Roman Catholic Church, 
the couple began their honeymoon. Last 
week, driving through southwest Colorado 
toward New Mexico on Colorado Highway 
172, Barnwell lost control of his new, red 
MG roadster. The car overturned, throw- 
ing both Barbara Ann and her husband 
clear. “I’m O.K.,” Lieut. Lee Barnwell 
groggily told a state trooper. “Take care 
of my wife.’ The trooper looked down at 
Barbara Ann, dead on the ground. Said he 
softly: “She’s in good hands.” 


ARIZONA 


Search for Lost Dutchman's 

Only 35 miles east of Phoenix, Super- 
stition Mountain rises dull red and sheer 
from the sunbaked Arizona wasteland 
with its yucca, saguaro, greasewood and 
ocotillo. In that land Geronimo, Cochise 
and their Apaches once roamed, and Su- 
perstition Mountain gave them hiding. 
When the moon is right, its beams shine 
through two notches flanking a spike of 
rock called Weaver's Needle. Some say 
the moonlight points to the location of 
the Lost Dutchman's gold mine, where 
men have sought wealth for more than a 
century—and died in the seeking. 

The Lost Dutchman legend begins with 


* Visiting heads of state have recently become 
so commonplace that discipline has suffered be- 
cause of their frequent amnesties. Last month 
the service academy commandants met to seek a 
solution, Result: henceforth, amnesty will be 
granted only to minor offenders. 


a ee x 
Colorado State Patrol—Associated Press 
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Don Miguel Peralta. whose family worked 
the mine in the mid-1800s. According to 
one version of the story, Don Miguel's 
pack train of 50 mules and 100 men was 
attacked and massacred by a band of 
Apaches, who reburied the treasure to 
please the thunder god. But one man 
escaped the ambush, sold a map of the 
mine to two gringos. 

Snowbeard's Saga. That map—or 
drawings purporting to be the map—has 
been appearing, disappearing and reap- 
pearing ever since. In the 1870s a German 
prospector, Jacob (“Dutchman”) Waltz, 
called “‘Snowbeard” by the Indians, killed 
at least five men in getting his hands on 
the map. For years afterward, Waltz lived 
with a quadroon girl in an adobe hut in 
Phoenix, periodically slipped into the 
crags of Superstition Mountain to replen- 
ish his supply of nuggets. 

From Waltz came the name “Lost 
Dutchman’s Mine,” and since his death in 
1891, dozens of adventurers carrying 
creased, crude maps have gone after the 
treasure. None of them found it, but more 
than 30 died trying. In 1931 a retired 
Government worker set out for Lost 
Dutchman's. Months later. his bleached 
skull was found, pierced by a bullet hole. 
A miner named Williamson, another 
named Lamb, a magazine writer named 
Scuelebtz, all followed maps into the Su- 
perstition Mountain fastness—and were 
never seen again. Only two years ago a 
prospector left his campsite in the middle 
of a meal and disappeared forever. 

Fool's Gold. It was on the trail of the 
dreamers and dead men that two young 
Hawaiians, Benjamin Ferreira, 27, and 
Stanley Fernandez, 22, arrived in Arizona 
last April with 300 Ibs, of prospecting 
gear, food and, inevitably, a map. For $25 
apiece, a guide packed them to within a 
ridge’s climb of Weaver's Needle, helped 
them set up camp, and left. For days 
Ferreira and Fernandez searched for Lost 
Dutchman's gold. Once they pounced on a 





gleaming seam—but it turned out to be 
pyrite—fool’s gold. Fernandez began to 
tire of the hunt, took to spending long 
hours practicing a fast draw with his .44- 
cal, revolver. Ferreira searched on, grow- 
ing angrier as Fernandez refused to help. 

Then Benjamin Ferreira turned up 
again in Honolulu, alone. Fernandez, he 
explained, had stayed on with an old Ari- 
zona prospector, ashamed at his failure. 
But an unidentified informant told police 
that Ferreira had killed his partner. Ques- 
tioned, Ferreira quickly confessed. During 
one of his arguments with Fernandez, he 
said, he had knocked his partner down, 
shot him in the head with a rifle. Com- 
plained Ferreira: “All he did was fast- 
draw, fast-draw—all the time.” 

Last week an Arizona search party 
found Fernandez’ body hidden in a Super- 
stition Mountain gully. And this week 
Benjamin Ferreira is being returned to 
Arizona to stand trial for the latest in the 
long line of killings that have marked the 
history of Lost Dutchman’s Mine, where 
men follow maps and chase moonbeams 
in ceaseless quest of a treasure. 


FLORIDA 
Passing the Test 


In a legal sense, it was four young, 
white Florida Tobacco Roaders who were 
on trial last week in a sweltering Tallahas- 
see courtroom. They were charged with 
abducting a 19-year-old coed at Florida 
A. & M. University (for Negroes), forcing 
her at shotgun and knifepoint into a lone- 
ly stand of pines and blackjack oaks and, 
between them, raping her seven times. 
But in a broader and more important 
sense, the Southern, segregated State oi 
Florida was being tested in its ability to 
render equal justice under the law. Flor- 
ida passed the test with dignity and a fine 
regard for law and justice. 

The defendants, Willion Collinsworth, 
23; Patrick Scarborough, 20; David Ervin 


Jack Korie—Arizona Repuviic 


Weaver's NEEDLE AT SUPERSTITION MOUNTAIN 
On a trail of moonbeams, a legend of death. 
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TALLAHASSEE RAPISTS 
Out of squalid crime, dignified justice. 


Beagles, 18, and Ollie Stoutamire, 16, 
made up a sorry lot of delinquents, vic- 
tims as well as products of their squalid 
environments. Collinsworth, an illiterate 
telephone lineman, is a chronic drunk, 
son of a sadist who beat him habitually 
throughout his childhood. Scarborough, 
an Air Force enlisted man, is an orphan 
whose mother was shot to death in a bar- 
room brawl when he was seven and whose 
father committed suicide the same year. 
Stoutamire quit school after the eighth 
grade, has had a brush with juvenile au- 
thorities. Beagles is a high-school senior, 
the son of a truck driver and a waitress. 

Ugly Pleasure. Early last month, after 
an evening of boozing, the four went out 
deliberately looking for a Negro girl to 
ravish, They found their victim,t who 
had just been to a college dance, with her 
escort and another couple in a parked car 
behind a drive-in theater. Hours later, 
their ugly pleasure taken, the rapists 
gagged the Negro girl, flung her on the 
floor of their car and sped off. Deputy 
sheriffs, warned by the girl's companions, 
chased the rapists at 90 m.p.h. and over- 
took them. The Leon County sheriff's of- 
fice swiftly got confessions. The case came 
to trial only 39 days later. Circuit Judge 
W. May Walker presided as though the 
defendants and their victim had skins of 
the same color. 

The trial'’s most .dramatic moments 
came when the complaining witness her- 
self took the stand. She had not cried out 
or resisted, she testified, because “there 
wasn’t anything I could do with four men 
with a gun and a knife but do what they 
said to do. . . I started crying and they 
said to shut up.” 


* From left: Collinsworth, Scarborough, Stouta- 
mire, Beagles, 


+ Florida law prohibits the publication of names 
of rape victims. 
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The burden of the defense—beyond 
pleading that the rapists were not respon- 
sible for their crime by reason of youth 
or mental deficiency—was that the girl 
had willingly joined in sexual intercourse. 
That line was devastatingly rebutted by 
Deputy Sheriff W. W. Slappey, the first 
cop to talk to the victim after the crime. 
Asked to describe her condition, Slappey 
said that she was trembling, crying, “jerk- 
ing all over and hysterical.” 

Quiet Leave-Taking. State Attorney 
William D. Hopkins passionately asked 
the all-male, all-white jury for equal jus- 
tice under law, regardless of race. “This 
law-enforcement proposition has got to be 
consistent if it’s going to be successful.” 
In his charge to the jury, Judge Walker 
ordered that the case be considered “with- 
out regard to race, color or creed.” 

Less than three hours later, the jury 
delivered its verdict; guilty, but with a 
recommendation for mercy. That meant 
the rapists would not die in the electric 
chair, but could get life imprisonment. 
Just before the decision, Judge Walker 
warned against any spectator demonstra- 
tion. The warning was unnecessary: the 
whites on the main floor and the Negroes 
in the segregated gallery left quietly, in 
the same orderly fashion in which the 
trial had been conducted. 


HAWAII 


The Souvenir Collectors 

Of all the traditions of Hawaii's terri- 
torial legislature, few were more cherished 
than the lawmakers’ session-end custom of 
taking various items of office equipment 
home as “mementos.” Nobody ever ob- 
jected to the practice until last month, 
when the legislature adjourned for the 
last time before Hawaii enters the Union. 
At that point the Honolulu Advertiser be- 
gan nosing about, discovered just how 
enthusiastic the legislators had become 
in their souvenir collecting. Missing were 
$3,000 worth of territorial fountain pens, 
150 sets (at over $50 a set) of the Re- 
vised Laws of Hawati, $800 worth of rub- 
ber stamps, $190 in desk lamps, a $200 
desk, 103 dictionaries at $6 each, 36 pairs 
of scissors, a vacuum cleaner—and six 
new office rugs valued at $2,500, 

No sooner did the light of publicity 
shine than it was shut off again by Dem- 
ocratic Territorial Senator John Duarte, 
chairman of the watchdog Accounts Com- 
mittee, who ordered a blackout on senate 
equipment inventories. Cried Republican 
Senator Wilfred Tsukiyama, a candidate 
for the U.S. House: “I didn’t even get 
a pen. Mine was stolen.” Said Democratic 
Senator Sakai Takahashi: “Somebody else 
grabbed my desk set.” Said Senator Oren 
E. Long, a Democratic candidate for the 
U.S. Senate: “Darn it all, my gavel was 
stolen.” 

Soon Hawaii's discomfited legislators 
were scrambling hard at returning their 
souvenirs. Six cartons containing desk 
lam, = 9nd electric fans were dumped at 
night in the driveway of an investigator 
for Hawaii’s attorney general, who had 
been ordered by Republican Governor 
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William F. Quinn to investigate the scan- 
dal. And Senate Watchdog Duarte himself 
accounted for one of the rugs; it had, he 
said, been mistakenly shipped to his 
home on the island of Maui, along with 
852 lbs. of office furnishings he had pur- 
chased at discount rates from a firm rent- 
ing equipment to the senate. Still missing: 
$10,000 worth of souvenirs from the last 
session of Hawaii's territorial legislature. 


TRANSPORTATION 
How Not to Run a Railroad 


This, on the basis of actual events, was 
what could have happened to a commut- 
er on the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad last week: After scurrying 
through Manhattan’s Grand Central Ter- 
minal to catch the New Haven’s 5:29 
train for Greenwich, Conn., the commuter 
settled in his seat just as the train pulled 


Verner Reed 
New Haven’s PresipeNt ALPERT 
In disgusting cars, disgraceful service. 


out. He did not get far: halfway through 
the tunnel, the train lurched to a stop, 
stood there for nearly an hour because its 
engine had broken down. Next morning 
the commuter, along with 15,000 others 
on 24 New Haven trains, was delayed 
some 4o minutes in returning to his Man- 
hattan job. Fires had broken out in a 
freight engine in New Rochelle, N.Y., and 
on tracks at Manhattan’s 125th Street 
station. Going home that night the com- 
muter glanced out the window, discovered 
that ties on the trestle his train was just 
crossing at Port Chester, N.Y. were on 
fire (“Gee,” said a conductor, “Look at 
the fire’). Returning to work early next 
morning, the commuter was more than an 
hour late. Reason: another mechanical 
breakdown on the New Haven. 


Across the U.S., in the mass population 
move from city to suburb, the problem 
of getting to and from work is at best a 
fretful one. But nowhere is it more irri- 





tating than in New York City, into which 
about 370,000 commuters pour each week- 
day by train, bus and car. And nowhere 
is it more downright infuriating than on 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, serving the nation’s wealthiest 
commuter area, only a few years ago one 
of the best of all commuter lines—and 
now one of the very worst. 

The New Haven’s steep decline began 
in 1954, when a syndicate headed by Fin- 
ancier Patrick B. McGinnis won control 
of the line. McGinnis promptly cut serv- 
ice and maintenance, issued truculent pub- 
lic statements to commuters, who pro- 
tested (Tre, Jan. 30, 1956). McGinnis 
was finally forced out after a bitter com- 
muters’ revolt, and into his place stepped 
quiet, fiddle-playing Lawyer George Alpert 
—who differs from McGinnis in being 
more polite. 

Last week, citing a survey prepared by 
the Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion, H. E. Gilbert, president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, indicated just how far the 
New Haven has come under Alpert’s presi- 
dency. Charging railroad lines in the New 
York area with deliberately providing bad 
service to drive commuters away and 
thereby end a money-losing operation, 
Gilbert delivered a devastating bill of par- 
ticulars. Notably excepted was the Long 
Island Railroad, which has come from a 
commuter’s nightmare to something close 
to a commuter’s dream (Time, Aug. 1, 
1955). 

Coming in for serious and sharp criti- 
cism was the New York Central: “Seats 
were filthy, windows unwashed, wash- 
rooms dirty and unsanitary. Employees 
often saw roaches and even rats and mice 
running through the cars.” 

But as for the New Haven—reported 
one New Haven trainman to the R.L.E.A.: 
“On one train | the water was almost over 
the laces on my shoes, leaking all over 
the coach, all running down through the 
coaches.” Reported another: “Cars are al- 
lowed to go into service dirty, without 
water for the public. Passenger trains are 
normally operated ten to 30 minutes late.” 
Reported a New Haven station agent: 
“We find now that we board up station 
windows rather than replace glass. We 
disregard broken planks in platforms, as 
there are no planks available for repairs.” 

Since McGinnis left the New Haven, the 
line has increased its commutation fares 
three times, for an overall hike of 40.91%, 
and President Alpert recently announced 
that he is after another, averaging 6.26%, 
effective July 1. At the same time, the 
New Haven last year cut its equipment- 
maintenance costs by nearly $4,000,000, 
its ways-and-structures maintenance by 
nearly $2,000,000 (the New Haven says 
partly because of improved methods). The 
results of using aging, ill-kept equipment 
are clear for all to see and suffer: the 
latest monthly figures show that no fewer 
than 243 New Haven commuter trains 
ran late in April (for that same month, 
only 54 Long Island trains were late). And 
that, by any possible standard, is a hell 
of a way to run a railroad. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





GENEVA 
The Exposure 


In a single afternoon’s work last week 
Russia's pedestrian Andrei Gromyko 
swept away nearly seven months of diplo- 
matic maneuvering over Berlin and naked- 
ly exposed the Geneva conference as an 
exercise in futility. 

Over the four weeks since the Big Four 
foreign ministers first assembled in Gene- 
va's Palais des Nations, the Western posi- 
tion had boiled down to a single basic pro- 
posal: the U.S., Britain and France would 
give Khrushchev a summit meeting in 
return for Russian agreement that the 
Western powers are entitled to maintain 
occupation forces in Berlin, and to unhin- 
dered access to the city via East Germany. 

Last week, in a long-awaited “counter- 
proposal,” Gromyko made it clear that 
Russia had no interest in such a bargain. 
Instead, he brazenly announced that Mos- 
cow would “grant” the Western powers one 
more year of occupation rights in Berlin— 
provided they would reduce their forces in 
West Berlin to “symbolic” levels (about 
50 from each nation), would liquidate all 
anti-Communist propaganda and espionage 
organizations in the city, and would agree 
when the year was up, to accept an all- 
German committee (equal membership on 
both sides) to talk about “reunification.” 
In a final burst of arrogance. Gromyko 
added that unless the West accepted these 
conditions, “the Soviet Union will not be 
willing to . . . consent to continuation of 
the occupation regime in Berlin.” 

Let's Forget. “This is an ultimatum,” 
retorted Britain’s Selwyn Lloyd—and, in 
fact, Gromyko’s terms amounted to little 
more than a revival of the original “Get- 
out-of-Berlin” ultimatum that Khrushchev 
served on the West last November, to be 
effective after six months (May 27). U.S. 
Secretary of State Christian Herter, in his 
outrage, made a solitary trip to Gromyko’s 
villa to warn the Russian Foreign Minister 
that “the early days of next week will de- 








termine the outcome of the conference.” 
Deliberately, Herter let slip the fact that 
his plane was on stand-by notice, and 
when Gromyko protested that he was will- 
ing to go on negotiating indefinitely, Her- 
ter snapped back: “Well, I’m not.” 

But within three days of Gromyko’s 
bombshell, the West's first toughness be- 
gan to erode. At a plenary conference ses- 
sion, Britain’s Lloyd, in a boys-will-be- 
boys tone, suggested that everybody just 
forget “Mr. Gromyko’s contribution of 
Tuesday and Wednesday . . . and get back 
to real business.” Herter, in firmer vein, 
prodded Gromyko into publicly stating 
that he had not meant his “proposal” as 
an ultimatum. As Herter well knew, how- 
ever, this did not imply an iota of change 
in Gromyko’s stand. And as if to make that 
clear, the Soviet Foreign Minister for the 
first time adopted a threatening note over 
Western insistence that there must be 
progress at Geneva to justify any summit 
talks. Said Gromyko: “Should any state 
put up... obstacles to a summit meeting, 
that state will take responsibility for the 
consequences.” 

Signals from Britain. At week’s end 
Western spokesmen said that the confer- 
ence was on a “day-to-day basis,” might 
break up any time unless Gromyko offered 
some sign of being ready to negotiate. 
But the fact seemed to be that Herter & 
Co. were not only reluctant to accept the 
propaganda onus of ending the conference, 
but also shrank from the prospect that a 
breakdown of the negotiations might spur 
the Russians to some kind of action 
against West Berlin (whose Mayor Willy 
Brandt turned up at Geneva last week). 

To undercut the Western position still 
further came unmistakable signals from 
Britain that, to Tories and Socialists alike, 
the Geneva stalemate simply made a sum- 
mit conference more urgent than ever. 
Said Prime Minister Harold Macmillan: 
“We cannot abandon the people of West 
Berlin . . . On the other hand, we have to 
be reasonable and try to work out new 


arrangements .. .”’ At a miners’ rally in 
Wales before a crowd of 50,000, mercurial 
Aneurin Bevan, the man who would be 
Britain’s Foreign Secretary if Labor should 
win the next election, cast responsibility 
to the winds. ‘There is no justification at 
all for the Geneva talks to break down,” 
said Bevan. “If they do, it will be largely 
because the Western powers are anxious 
to avoid a summit conference.” As though 
it might fix things, Bevan added that he 
and Labor Party Leader Hugh Gaitskell 
will go to Moscow in August “to try to 
undo the harm Mr. Macmillan did when 
he went there.” 

No Charge? Perhaps Nikita Khru- 
shchev had never wanted summit talks 
enough to pay any substantial price for 
them. But however badly he wanted them, 
the Western performance last week was 
likely to encourage him in the belief that 
he need not pay much of anything at all. 
Skillfully as they had defended their posi- 
tions in the first weeks of the conference, 
Herter and his colleagues had now seri- 
ously to consider whether anything short 
of a Western walkout at Geneva could 
convince Moscow that it had anything to 
lose by playing it tough. 


WEST GERMANY 
How to Win 


The second most popular political fig- 
ure in West Germany is not much of a 
politician. Economics Hero Ludwig Er- 
hard rose to influence via cloistered uni- 
versity halls and ministerial planning 
rooms, innocent of the rough-and-tumble 
of politics that might have given him a 
ferocity in struggle, skill of maneuver in 
smoke-filled rooms, and a group of loyal 
local bosses all about him. Because he has 
no experience in such essentials of work- 
ing democratic politics, it was an unequal 
contest last week when Erhard rose to do 
battle with that crusty veteran of the po- 
litical wars, Konrad Adenauer. 

Erhard was indignant and felt betrayed 
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CHANCELLOR ADENAUER 
He got the votes. 


over Adenauer’s bland reversal of his de- 
cision to step up to the presidency from 
the chancellorship, a post Erhard expect- 
ed to inherit. The Economics Minister 
hastened home from Washington, angered 
not only by der Alte’s cavalier change of 
mind but by numerous recent Adenauer 
slurs on Erhard’s qualifications for West 
Germany’s leadership. Alighting at Diis- 
seldorf after an appropriately dramatic 
flight—his plane developed engine trou- 
ble, then was struck by lightning—Erhard 
threatened to resign from the Cabinet and 
denounced some “current lies.’ For one 
thing, he said, “I will fight the historical 
lie that I am less reliable and less com- 
petent than Dr. Adenauer in conducting 
international affairs. I can tell you that 
the last word has not been spoken in 
this matter.” 

"You Old Scoundrel." In fact, the last 
word—Adenauer’s word—had been spoken 
while Erhard was still over the Atlantic. 
The returning minister might have sensed 
it by the conspicuous absence among the 
crowds at the airport of any welcoming 
delegation from his Christian Democratic 
colleagues who had earlier muttered re- 
volt against the Chancellor’s highhanded- 
ness. For 48 hours it had seemed possible 
that this rebellious parliamentary spirit 
and the clamor of the press might become 
a force big enough to oust the 83-year-old 
Chancellor, clearing the way for Erhard. 

“We all think a mean trick has been 
played on you,” cried West Germany's 
largest newspaper, Bild-Zeitung, greeting 
Erhard’s return. Influential Hamburg Pub- 
lisher Dr. Gerd Bucerius, a Bundestag 
Deputy, had urged a vote of no confidence 
in Adenauer after taking a poll among 
6,000 Famburgers and finding 924% op- 
posed t Adenauer’s decision. 

Adenauer admitted he had had some 
adverse mail himself; his favorite post- 
card, he chuckled, bore only three words: 
“Sie alter Gauner [You old scoundrel }.” 

But Adenauer got tougher at a meeting 
of the party executive. He sent Bundes- 
tag President Eugen Gerstenmaier raging 
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from the room with a sneering, “I know 
you don’t like me. You never liked me.” 
Then he demanded a loyalty pledge from 
the full Christian Democratic parliamen- 
tary caucus. Shaken by his thunder and 
his vast reputation, and frightened of a 
disastrous party split, the dissenters meek- 
ly voted ja, approving a statement that 
“by unanimous decision the party agreed 
to form a united front in defense of the 
Chancellor.” 

Political Lecture. Having put down the 
rank and file, Adenauer was ready to deal 
with Erhard himself. Already a bitter joke 
was circulating: Adenauer should get an 
honorary degree in medicine for being 
“able to break the spine of 270 Chris- 
tian Democratic parliamentarians without 
spilling one drop of blood.”” Morning aft- 
er Erhard’s arrival, party go-betweens 
took him to the Palais Schaumburg to 
hear soothing words from Adenauer, ac- 
companied by a brisk lecture on the math- 
ematics of political survival. Adenauer 
conceded that Erhard, with the help of 
perhaps 30 or 40 Christian Democrats, 
might be able to collect enough votes to 
take over the chancellorship if he were 
willing to depend on the opposition So- 
cialists for much of his strength, and if 
he were prepared to shatter the Christian 
Democratic Party. “If under these condi- 
tions you want to become Chancellor, go 
ahead and try,” snapped Adenauer. 

The contest was all over. That after- 
noon, as Erhard walked into a special 
party meeting, his colleagues slapped him 
on the back and gave him a standing ova- 
tion, crying “Good old Ludwig.” When 
Erhard rose to protest, “I feel deeply 
hurt by events that occurred during my 
absence,” Adenauer gripped his arm and 
said; “It was never my intention to be- 
little your great qualities.” Mumbled Er- 
hard: “I am satisfied.” 

Temporary Fagade? Many thought 
that Adenauer’s new facade of unity had 
a very temporary look. Betore the week 
was out, he and Erhard were bickering 
in public again—this time over whether 
Adenauer had or had not warned the 
Cabinet that he might change his plans 
and remain in the chancellorship (he had 
once said he was “go% sure” that he 
would stay). But Erhard seemed to have 
no stomach for a direct challenge to the 
old man. “I am not looking backward, 
but forward,” he said. 

The opposition Socialists tried to keep 
the fight alive. “The German people are 
no longer willing to watch us go back to 
the darkness of the rule of one man,” said 
pudgy Opposition Leader Erich Ollen- 
hauer. Erhard sat silent and unsmiling 
on the government bench while Adenauer 
taunted the Socialist: “Herr Ollenhauer 
is always saying I am inflexible. and now 
he is accusing me of changing my mind.” 
Unmoved by all the criticism, Adenauer 
wound up: “What I have done, I have done 
for the good of the German people.” 

Next day Erhard outlined his economic 
policy before a practically empty house. 
Not one Cabinet minister sat on its gov- 
ernment bench. Some people were already 
beginning to refer to “poor Ludwig,” an 


Heinz Engels 
MINISTER ERHARD 
He got the sympathy. 


ominous sign in a country that likes its 
Chancellors to be strong. But at week's 
end, attending a meeting in his native 
Bavaria, Erhard was cheered as he said 
that he had resisted an open fight with 
Adenauer because of the gravity of the 
international situation (the same reason 
Adenauer invoked for not stepping down }. 
On the surface, Adenauer’s control of his 
party and his victory over Erhard were 
incontestable, but wounds were not yet 
healed, costs were not yet reckoned, and 
the struggle not yet over. 


NATO 
Difficult Partner 


France is not really herself unless in 
the front rank. 
—Charles de Gaulle, Memoirs 


“Blackmail,” cried Washington's U.S. 
Senator Henry Jackson. ‘Nuclear black- 
mail,” said London’s News Chronicle. 
Across the Atlantic world, statesmen 
sighed and prepared to man their battle 
stations. France’s Charles de Gaulle was 
demanding a place in the front rank again. 

The latest scuffle was touched off by 
youthful-looking U.S. General Lauris Nor- 
stad, 52, NATO commander in Europe, 
whom Old Soldier de Gaulle treats as a 
subaltern. De Gaulle has vastly compli- 
cated Norstad’s—and NATO's—existence 
by 1) refusing to accept launching pads 
for U.S. intermediate-range missiles in 
France, 2) failing to integrate France’s 
strategic air defense into an overall NATO 
system, 3) denouncing an agreement that 
obligated France to put a third of its 
Mediterranean fleet under NATO com- 
mand in event of war. 

Norstad was now upset by another De 
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Gaulle strategy—his refusal to permit 
stockpiling of U.S. nuclear bombs in 
France unless the French government has 
control of them. Pointedly, Norstad let 
it be known that he was thinking of 
transferring nine squadrons of U.S. F-100 
and F-1o1 fighter-bombers out of France. 

Double Veto. De Gaulle was obviously 
trying to prod the U.S. out of its long- 
standing refusal to share nuclear secrets 
with France—a refusal that has unques- 
tionably hampered French scientists in 
their effort to devise their own A-bomb. 
In London, where 650 leading citizens 
of 14 NATO countries assembled in an 
Atlantic Congress to mull over the state 
of the alliance, French General Marcel 
Carpentier grumbled: “Britain and Amer- 


Keystone 
DoMINIQUE 
Tired of her trade. 


ica have secrets and can use them as they 
wish. It is because of this double veto 
that France has decided to build its own 
Continental deterrent.” 

De Gaulle’s argument has more to it 
than his mystic yearning for national 
grandeur. He believes that the Anglo- 
American nuclear domination of NATO 
is inducing in Western Europeans a “sui- 
cidal” lack of interest in their own de- 
fense. Convinced that “French soldiers 
fight best under the French flag,” De 
Gaulle also opposes the present concept 
of “integrated” NATO forces, prefers a 
World War II-style “cooperative al- 
liance,” and asks what would become of 
Western European nations without nu- 
clear weapons if the day came when it 
did not serve U.S. and British interests 
to use the nuclear deterrent in local 
defense of Europe. 

Unanswered Mail. The U.S. position 
is that Congress has authorized the U.S. 
Government by law to share nuclear se- 
crets only with allies that have already 
shown the ability to make nuclear weap- 
ons on their own, to wit, Britain. In 
French eyes, this is an explanation but 
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not an answer: Why not change the law? 

De Gaulle’s complaint goes deeper: his 
aides carefully reminded foreign news- 
men last week that the general has not 
yet received a satisfactory answer to the 
private letters (Trae, Nov. 10) in which 
he urged Eisenhower and British Prime 
Minister Macmillan to admit France 
alongside Britain and the U.S. in a tri- 
partite NATO “political directorate.” It 
is an old French grievance that the U.S. 
grants full international partnership to 
Britain, yet treats France as a junior 
member of the firm, on a par with West 
Germany or Italy. Fact is, insists De 
Gaulle, that France, unlike the Germans 
or Italians, has “world responsibilities,” 
and unless the U.S. and Britain agree to 
coordinate their strategy outside Europe 
(most specifically in Algeria), the al- 
liance is not a genuine one. 

Washington’s answer is that 1) there 
is no special U.S.-British partnership, and 
2) France cannot get into it. It hopes 
not to antagonize De Gaulle but to 
counter his demands with sweetly reason- 
able explanations of the impossibility of 
complying with them. Those who dealt 
with the general in World War II know 
that such tactics have never before per- 
suaded De Gaulle to abandon what he 
considers legitimate national goals. 


FRANCE 
Billy the Caid 


The trouble with 25-year-old Georges 
Rapin was that from childhood he could 
do no wrong, and knew it. His father was 
a wealthy Paris engineer who occasionally 
chided him for flunking courses, but at 13 
Georges gave up on school entirely. At 18, 
he had his own convertible and stayed out 
until nearly dawn every morning. 

In 1954 he got caught in a thrill bur- 
glary, and his parents quietly reimbursed 
his victims. He dodged jail by joining the 
army, but the French army, which takes 
all kinds, shortly dismissed him as “‘asocial 
and undesirable.” So his parents decided 
to buy him a couple of bars to run. When 
the bars failed, they bought him a book 
shop, hoping that the contagion of han- 
dling books might improve his mind. But 
by that time Georges, who had taken to 
wearing a shoulder holster and revolver, 
had already carved out another life on his 
own. Last week he was one of the most 
talked-about young men in the country. 

La Croix des Vaches. In his other life, 
prowling about the dark streets of Mont- 
martre, he thought of himself as “Bill,” a 
regular caid (tough guy), who knew his 
way around the milieu, the circle of hard- 
ened characters who run Pigalle. One night 
at his favorite bar, the Sans-Souci, Bill 
happened to meet a pretty young prosti- 
tute named Dominique. Born in a village 
near Reims, Dominique had been taken to 
Paris at 18 by a pimp from Corsica. But 
after getting into trouble over his other 
line of business—lewd films—the Corsi- 
can had fled Paris. The powers of the 
milieu had no objection to young Bill's 
taking over where the Corsican left off. 
For the next 18 months, as Dominique’s 





“protector,” Bill got a slice of her earn- 
ings in addition to the $300 a month his 
parents gave him. 

Dominique was given to making salades 
(trouble), to pouring into slot machines 
money that should have gone to Bill, even 
to talking of giving up her trade altogeth- 
er. Among the more code-conscious of 
Paris’ 9,000 prostitutes, the penalty for 
deserting a protector is severe: it can 
mean a 500,000-franc fine, underworld- 
enforced, or even the lifelong scar of the 
dreaded croix des vaches, a deep cross 
carved into the doxy’s forehead. Bill had 
even more grandiose ideas of the code of 
the caid. When Dominique told him that 
she could not pay the 500,000-franc “fine” 
she owed him, he offered to help her pull 
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GEORGES 
Proud of his crime. 


off a stick-up in suburban Fontainebleau 
to raise the money. 

Rose-Colored Mules. At 2 o’clock one 
morning, as Bill’s black Dauphine-Gordini 
headed towards Fontainebleau, he jammed 
on the brakes on a deserted stretch of the 
road and pulled out his pistol. Dominique 
jumped out of the car as Bill started fir- 
ing—five shots in all. Hit, Dominique 
clawed at the tar roadway in her frenzy to 
crawl away, was still writhing when Bill 
calmly dumped a can of oil over her and 
set her on fire. As he started back to Paris 
and the apartment of his “official mis- 
tress,” who was to provide him with an 
alibi, he could see the flames dancing in 
his rear-view mirror. 

Only through Dominique’s rose-colored 
mules, which she had kicked off in her 
agony, were the police able to identify the 
charred body. The first person they went 
looking for was, quite naturally, her pro- 
tector. At first, Bill and his mistress stuck 
by their story—anyone, said Bill, might 
have an empty oil can in his car or a 
bunch of 7.65 shells hidden in his bath- 
room. But in the end, the evidence was 
too much. Still the compleat caid who 
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THE TURN IN ALGERIA 


T was a bustling Saturday evening in downtown Algiers, 
and as the Rue d'Isly swirled with last minute shop- 

pers, there was a sharp explosion. When the smoke lifted, 
there lay underneath a shattered car all that was left of a 
16-year-old Moslem who had held on to his grenade too 
long. Unnoticed among the curious crowd that gathered, a 
soberly dressed, respectable-looking, middle-aged French- 
woman quickly bent down and picked up one of the dead 
terrorist’s severed fingers. Putting it in her handbag, she 
snapped the clasp and slipped away. 

There is still hatred in Algeria, but increasingly it is the 
isolated, furtive exception of the Frenchwoman rather than 
the general fever that prevailed before De Gaulle stepped 
in a year ago. Two years ago the explosion in the Rue d'Isly 
would have brought the paratroopers out in force, perhaps 
led to dozens of arrests, or might have set European mobs 
to rioting against Moslems in reprisal for terrorist out- 
rages. But last month, an hour after the grenade blast, the 
crowds on the Rue d'Isly were as thick as ever; most Euro- 
peans looked upon the wreckage and passed by, as if it had 
simply been a ghastly accident. And this changed attitude 
is not all on the European side. A month before, a terrorist 
was spotted before he could explode a bomb in a crowded 
square; he fled with a mob in hot pursuit, and was caught 
and nearly killed as people banged his skull against a wall. 
Remarkably, most of the mob were Moslems. 

"Les Affaires.” “Papa's Algeria is finished,” said Charles 
de Gaulle recently. The changes that began with De Gaulle’s 
social and economic promises to the Moslems, and with 
an improved military situation, are visible everywhere, re- 
ports Time Correspondent Edward Behr, who first went to 
Algeria on assignment in 1952, and has returned often 
since. The barbed wire has come down. No longer is every- 
one frisked before entering any cinema, shop or hotel. 

Army patrols still make periodic rounds, and Moslem taxi 
drivers must have their passengers fill out special destina- 
tion forms if they are to be taken outside the city limits. 
But in Algiers’ dark, conspiratorial bistros. the talk these 
days is more likely to be about “les afaires” than assassina- 
tions. De Gaulle has made the army his chief economic arm 
in raising Moslem living standards, and fat army contracts 
for roads and schools—plus Saharan oil investments—have 
spread a new prosperity across Algeria. 

Algiers, Béne, Oran and the villages on the oi] route to 
Hassi Messaoud are booming. From Algiers to Bordj-bou- 
Arréridj (a town in an area where the rebels are still active), 
the highway thunders with big trucks carrying pipeline 
equipment. A year ago, from Palestro onward—the rebel 
zone—the same road was almost deserted. The astonishing 
thing now is that mingling with the steady stream of trucks 
are families, both European and Moslem, in private cars, 
ignoring the charred remains of a car by the roadside and 
taking in stride the signs warning motorists not to stop and 
that the road is closed after 6:30 at night. 

Flags of Convenience. For more than four long, strife- 
torn years, Algeria had little local politics. But there have 
been three elections under De Gaulle, and as a result the 
majority of mayors across Algeria are now Moslem, Algiers 
itself (pop. 500,000) has a Moslem mayor, and Moslems 
increasingly are taking over administrative posts. The bar 
of Algiers’ Aletti Hotel today resembles a smoking room of 
the National Assembly in Paris; politicians and lobbyists 
outnumber hotel guests 3 to 1, and talk about their prob- 
lems with surprising openness. One Moslem municipal coun- 
cilor, who won election on the Gaullist right-wing U.N.R. 
ticket, says: “Do not be fooled by our labels; they are really 
flags of convenience. The threat of arrest still hangs over us. 
But we say what we feel.” 

In the tough back country, French hopes of creating a 
new Moslem spirit rise with each convert they win away 
from the rebel F.L.N.; no longer is Moslem support of the 
French confined to the docile, despised beni-oug-ouis (yes 
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men). One village mayor switched sides abruptly after the 
brutal 1957 Melouza massacre by the F.L.N. Another con- 
vert was hardy Mohammed ben Chickh, only a year ago 
top sergeant in a crack F.L.N. commando outfit. Last 
September he rode into a French army post on a mule, ex- 
plained he had grown disillusioned with the war. “We've 
got to put an end to this,” he says, “because only then can 
we start building a new Algeria and recover our dignity.” 

Letters to the Rebels. There is irony—and a tribute to 
De Gaulle’s astuteness—in the fact that the French army, 
which was talking revolt against the government in Paris a 
year ago, has been entrusted with the political task of win- 
ning the Gaullist peace. Though France’s military activity is 
greater than ever before, the army officers for the most part 
execute De Gaulle’s fraternization policies faithfully. Many 
now direct their hatred at those who in the days of “Papa’s 
Algeria” created the conditions that provoked the rebellion: 
the big absentee landlords; the inefficient officials who al- 
lowed the predatory caids to rule as they pleased; the illiter- 
ate smalltime clerks, policemen and tradesmen who lorded it 
over the Moslems, despising, humiliating and at the same 
time fearing them. 

In Sétif, the army mess recently invited more Moslems 
than Europeans to a tea, and warned Europeans that if they 
did not mix with the Moslem guests, “only one conclusion 
could be drawn’’—that fraternization was a myth. One 
French captain wrote a dozen letters to local rebels, promis- 
ing them amnesty if they left the F.L.N. to resume normal 
lives in their villages. Several replied in almost friendly 
fashion. one saying that he wanted to wait and see what 
came of De Gaulle’s forthcoming meeting with the King of 
Morocco. That meeting, if it takes place, would imply high- 
level Moslem approval of recent French progress—civil as 
well as military—iu Algeria, But another replied, symboliz- 
ing the many Algerians yet to be won over: “You are not fit 
to serve as the recipient for the excrement of our liberation 
army.” 

Essential to French success in Algeria is destroying the 
F.L.N.’s prestige. The recent rebel decision to “increase mo- 
bility” by cutting down the size of its units was widely in- 
terpreted in Algeria as a sign that the F.L.N. was in trouble. 
F.L.N. Colonel Si Nasser retorted that “however determined 
[French] operational forces may be, they must first make 
contact with us and force us to fight.” The French point 
happily to the defensive tone of “force us to fight.” In an 
effort to isolate the rebels, the French have increased their 
artillery firepower along the Tunisian border to the point 
where it is almost impossible for the rebels to get supplies 
and men across without enormous losses. 

So many times did previous French officials overoptimis- 
tically declare that the war was in its “last quarter-hour” 
that now, when optimism is plainly more justified, it is 
more soberly put. But time is proving De Gaulle’s greatest 
ally in Algeria. Faced with increasing military pressure and 
declining Moslem support, the F.L.N. seems uncertain 
whether to respond with heightened terrorism or to try polit- 
ical persuasion of its own. With fanfare this week, the rebels 
released a young Frenchwoman, Marie-José Serio, whose 
mother had made a direct appeal to the F.L.N.’s sense of hu- 
manity. But at the same time, they shot dead a captured 
Moslem whose sister-in-law, Rebahi Khebtani, is one of the 
three new Moslem women Deputies in the French Assembly. 
She was unaware of the shooting as she rose in the Assembly 
in Paris that evening, but her personal tragedy made her re- 
marks all the more eloquent of the change in Algeria: “A 
year ago I still wore the veil. It is true that thousands of us 
joined the maquis, and others helped them. But it was be- 
cause there had been a series of faked elections, because the 
Moslems lacked everything: schools, hospitals, maternity 
centers. It was Papa's Algeria, with its parade of corrup- 
tions. I am one of those who never despaired in France, in 
De Gaulle who restored our confidence . . .” 
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would show neither pity nor remorse, Bill 
made a detailed confession, blandly ex- 
plained: “I knew she could never pay the 
fine, so she had to die.” Later, as he posed 
triumphantly for newsmen, swaggering 
Georges Rapin turned to his captors and 
said, “No hard feelings,” and then con- 
gratulated them on a “fine investigation.” 

As the crime became the biggest story 
in the Parisian press, hundreds of motor- 
ists drove out to the spot where Domi- 
nique had spent her last agonizing mo- 
ments, and an ice-cream vendor did a 
thriving business. But the milieu, mostly 
Corsicans and North’ Africans, whose 
praise Bill coveted, contemptuously 
thought that he had broken the code by 
killing his source of income instead of 
marking her for life. And famed Lawyer 
Maurice Garcon, regretting the end of pe- 
nal exile in French Guiana for serious 
crimes, called on the government to 
smash the power of the milieu, which he 
called France’s second system of justice, 
with sentences “more rigorous” than the 
government’s. 


SPAIN 
Hard Times 


On top of the stark warning by Com- 
merce Minister Alberto Ullastres that 
something drastic must be done to save 
the Spanish economy (Time, June 15), 
50 small and medium-sized factories in 
hard-hit Barcelona announced a ‘“‘suspen- 
sion of payments,” a legal state just this 
side of actual bankruptcy that defers 
debt payments and allows a company to 
lay off help (otherwise forbidden by law). 
In a land where newspapers print no 
unpleasant news, word spread that the 
big (3,000 employees) Euskalduna ship- 
yard and the Basconia steel mill in Bilbao 
were also about to lay off their work 
forces, and so was Madrid’s leading steel 
company. 

The U.S. last week gave Spain another 
$22.6 million in aid. But it was a loan 
long in the works and earmarked mostly 
for Spain’s ailing railroads, and it was a 
mere drop in a leaky bucket. 


ITALY 
The Third Choice 


For days beforehand, news stories went 
round the world direly reporting that 
nothing less than freedom itself was at 
stake in Sicily. And as the time came for 
Sicilians to elect a new regional assembly, 
Christian Democratic orators by the Fiat- 
ful raced about the island tirelessly echo- 
ing the warning of Italy’s Premier An- 
tonio Segni: ‘“‘We must be on our guard 
if we are not to awaken in the bear 
hug of Communism.” 

Last week, in hundreds of arid moun- 
tain villages and scores of swarming 
coastal towns, the citizens of semiautono- 
mous Sicily quietly went to the polls 
and made their much-ballyhooed choice. 
To the confusion of just about everybody 
except the Sicilians, the real victor was 
neither Communism nor Christian De- 
mocracy. It was “‘Sicilianism” in the oro- 
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tund person of Silvio Milazzo, president 
of Sicily’s regional government. 

Cheap at the Price. The emergence of 
rumpled, chubby Silvio Milazzo, 56, as 
the voice of his island’s traditional sep- 
aratism had typically Sicilian origins. A 
Christian Democrat since early youth, 
Landowner Milazzo was a reliable party 
wheel horse up to the time ambitious 
former Italian Premier Amintore Fanfani 
(Time, May 26, 1958 et seg.) began to 
slip his bright young men from Rome 
into Sicily’s Christian Democratic organ- 
ization. Last October, outraged by this 
infringement on Sicilian autonomy (and 
threat to Sicilian patronage), Milazzo 
bolted the party. He managed to get 
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Rump, regionalism and rebellion. 


control of the regional assembly by put- 
ting together a crazy-quilt coalition of 
Monarchists, Fascists, dissident Christian 
Democrats and Communists. 

To punish Milazzo, and to regain domi- 
nance of Catholic Sicily, the Christian 
Democrats appealed to the Vatican. 
Armed with an ad hoc papal decree for- 
bidding Catholics to vote for any candi- 
date allied with the Communists, Sicily’s 
imperious Ernesto Cardinal Ruffini sent 
Catholic Action groups from house to 
house warning voters against Milazzo, 
even attempted in vain to prevent Mi- 
lazzo from joining Palermo’s Corpus 
Christi procession fortnight ago. In the 
U.S., the Hearst press urged its Italian- 
American readers to shower Sicily with 
anti-Milazzo letters and telegrams; ad- 
vising the use of night-rate cables, New 
York’s Journal-American pleaded: “Even 

2.75 is a small price for preserving 
democracy.” 

Noble Animal. President Milazzo, 
Jesuit-educated and a practicing Catholic, 
countered these attacks by naming his 
rump party the Christian Social Union, 
choosing as its emblem a map of Sicily 
with a cross planted on its southern tip 


—where St. Paul is said to have planted 
one 2,000 years ago. And from a thousand 
ancient balconies he appealed skillfully 
to the age-old Sicilian conviction that 
“foreigners’—whether Saracen, Norman 
or mainland Italian—have only one in- 
terest in Sicily: the amount of plunder 
they can take out of it. “They have 
called me a Trojan horse,” croaked Mi- 
lazzo in a campaign-frazzled voice. “But 
I am not that. I am a_pure-blooded 
Sicilian horse, a noble animal. I am an 
anti-Communist leading only a rebellion 
against the injustices of Rome.” 

How Much? When the votes were 
counted in Sicily, the Christian Demo- 
crats learned the hard way the truth of 
the saying: “Never threaten a Sicilian; 
he has nothing to lose.’ Despite their 
efforts to sell themselves as the sole 
alternative to Red ruin, the Christian 
Democrats wound up with only 34 of the 
go seats in the regional assembly—three 
fewer than they had before, and not 
enough to rule. The Communists (21) 
gained a seat; so did the Red-lining Nenni 
Socialists (11). But the biggest gains 
were made by Milazzo, who captured a 
pivotal nine seats. 

“The question now,” said one Italian 
journalist at week’s end, “is how much 
does everybody want?” At least a month 
of close bargaining among Sicily’s eight 
parties lies ahead. Milazzo, the man with 
the balance of power, would scarcely be 
content with anything less than leader- 
ship of Sicily’s next coalition government. 


Operation Spud 

Neapolitan legend has it that Austrian 
Emperor Franz Josef’s chief regret over 
World War I was that it cut off his supply 
of Naples’ famed potatoes. For more than 
400 years, peasants have been growing the 
small, delicious variety in the ric. vol- 
canic soil of Naples province, and as har- 
vesting began three weeks ago, it was 
evident that this year’s crop was the best 
ever. But the price was wrong—a less- 
than-break-even 1¢ a pound to growers, 
although the Naples retail price was 7¢. 
In the town of Marigliano last week, the 
farmers’ frustration turned to violence. 

Carrying picks, mattocks and hoes, 
some 3,000 peasants poured into Mari- 
gliano’s marketplace Monday morning for 
Operazione Taratufo (Operation Spud), 
as the Communists called it. Many waved 
crude signs denouncing the Italian gov- 
ernment and the European Common Mar- 
ket. Communist agitators in the crowd 
also put the blame on U.S. President 
Eisenhower (on the ungrounded thesis 
that U.S. wheat shipments for needy Ital- 
ian children had undermined the potato 
market). Actually, low prices were the 
result of a local surplus, panicky farmers’ 
hasty dumping on the market, and above 
all, the tight squeeze of the Camorra, 
the middlemen-racketeers who dominate 
farm-produce distribution in the Naples 
area (Tre, April 20). 

When 40 carabinieri arrived to clear 
the marketplace for the day’s trade, tem- 
pers flared, and the trouble began. Fight- 
ing tear gas with rocks, cabbages and po- 
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tatoes, the mob forced the troopers to 
retreat into the city hall, where for good 
measure the rioters ransacked the local 
tax office and burned the tax records. 
Seizing the abandoned carabinieri truck, 
the peasants drove it through the barred 
double doors of the city hall’s main en- 
trance and set it afire. But inside, besides 
the harried carabinieri. were 100 women 
and children, who were trapped in upper 
floors as the flames spread from truck to 
building. As their shrill cries were heard, 
the mob surrounding the building parted 
ranks to let the women and children file 
out. At that point, reinforcements from 
Naples arrived: 500 carabinieri, 500 city 
cops, and six fire engines. While firemen 
put out the blaze, the police arrested 107 
rioters. 

But the aroused peasants had made 
their point. The Italian government prom- 
ised to buy $160,000 worth of potatoes 
at fair prices, and the Naples city govern- 
ment offered to let the farmers peddle 
their crops on the city streets without 
paying vendors’ taxes. 


PORTUGAL 
Meg, Go Home 


“She is princess by her blood and by 
her beauty,” cooed Lisbon’s largest daily, 
O Século (circ. 110.000), “and she re- 
flects tenderness and joy.” Not since 
Britain's Queen Elizabeth graced the 
country two years ago had Portugal so 
eagerly awaited a guest. And Britain, too, 
had high hopes for Princess Margaret's 
“private visit’’ to England's “oldest ally”: 
her appearance at the Federation of Brit- 
ish Industries’ $3,000,000 fair in Lisbon 
might do much to woo Portuguese trade 
away from the Germans. But by the 
time Margaret’s visit ended last week, 
there was little joy or tenderness left in 
Lisbon. “Everything the British embassy 
has done,” snorted O Século, “has been 
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as if Portugal were too dangerous for 
people to visit.” 

Battle Royal. It was, in fact, one of 
the worst fiascoes in the annals of royal 
touring, and it began the very moment 
Princess Margaret alighted from her plane 
at the airport. There, the lively Portu- 
guese—gate crashers, airport mechanics 
and charwomen as well as invited guests 
—crowded around Margaret in a most 
un-British manner. According to London's 
Sunday Express, Margaret was MOBBED 
IN AIRPORT BATTLE, while a “grim- 
faced’’ Ambassador Sir Charles Stirling 
looked helplessly on. From then on, the 
British embassy and Portugal’s Police 
Inspector José Passo were determined 
that the princess and the Portuguese 
should never get that close again. 

Both sides proved to be a bit over- 
zealous. Passo saw to it that before Mar- 
garet went anywhere, local police would 
comb the area, throw up blockades and 
cordons to keep away the public. When 
Margaret took a dip in the Viscount 
Assecas’ pool she got the Lady Godiva 
treatment: nearby peasants’ cottages were 
shuttered up and windows without blinds 
were pasted with paper. 

Keep Out. As the days wore on, the 
rumor spread that the princess herself 
had ordered the blackout in retaliation 
for the mob scene at the airport (“And 
that is not far from the truth.” admitted 
an embassy official in private). The dis- 
mal climax came when she paid her call 
on the Federation of British Industries’ 
fair—the purpose of her trip in the first 
place. Not only were the Portuguese 
barred and all entrances locked (though 
the British exhibitors were allowed in), 
but Margaret was followed about by six 
burly, khaki-uniformed members of Her 
Majesty’s Coldstream Guards. Two days 
later the British embassy made matters 
worse by barring the press from a party 
given aboard a British ocean liner in the 
harbor. Apparently, said O Século acidly, 
the Portuguese could “circulate freely on 
the Tagus, which is theirs, with the 
permission of the British.” 

At week's end, as Margaret winged her 
way back home, a Lisbon editor irately 
complained that the fair was nothing but 
“a party given by the British for the 
British in a conquered land.” The West 
Germans, who have no monarchy, hope 
to open a Lisbon fair of their own 
some time in 1961. 


SAUDI ARABIA 
Row in the Royal Family 


For months King Saud loafed, moody 
and myopic, about his vast palaces, in the 
wreckage of the prestige he had inherited 
from his mighty warrior father, the late 
Ibn Saud. Everything he touched had 
ended in political disaster: his extrava- 
gant giving and building exhausted the 
treasury and debased the currency, his 
clumsy plots against President Nasser ex- 
posed his regime to ridicule and isolation 
in the Arab world. The crowning blow 
had fallen when his younger brothers, led 
by the openly contemptuous Prince Ta- 


lal, tongue-lashed him last year in private 
family council. 

Only the intervention of Ibn Saud’s 
second son, the able, hawk-nosed Crown 
Prince Feisal, 55, saved his throne. “He is 
our brother,” said Feisal, as he himself 
took over in King Saud’s name the direc- 
tion of defense, finance and foreign af- 
fairs. He called off ill-judged Saudi forays 
into Arab politics, decreed a system of 
ministerial responsibility in the desert 
realm. Preparing the first real Saudi budg- 
et, Feisal pruned royal spending (not a 
single Cadillac was imported into Saudi 
Arabia in the first six months of this 
year), strengthened the riyal from 6.5 to 
less than 5 to the dollar, and re-established 
Saudi financial balance. 

Going Through Money. But as the 
royal fortunes began to mend, King Saud, 
57, began to go back to his spending ways 
and his authoritarian habits. The palace 
noted that Feisal’s new budget made in- 
adequate provision for paying off retainers 
(and creditors), began denouncing Feisal 
as a penny pincher. King Saud himself 
took off on a tour among the desert 
sheiks, paying out blood money (sums 
Arabs owe for hurting. killing or maiming 
one another), passing out bank notes in 
the grand manner. This brought him 
squarely into conflict with Crown Prince 
Feisal, who is trying to substitute a mod- 
ern budget for the royal private purse. 
Stiffly the King demanded fresh funds to 
replenish his overdraft, grown to a report- 
ed $30 million. As stiffly, Feisal refused. 

The King’s next challenge to the brother 
who had saved his throne came with the 
recent arrest of Mohammed al Jasir, the 
scholarly editor of Riyadh’s weekly news- 
paper Al Yamamah (The Dove), who had 
been casually tossed into jail, in the old 
way, by King Saud. Feisal heatedly pro- 
tested that such arbitrary actions infringed 
on his new powers as Interior Minister. 
The King stared at him through his thick 
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glasses, lumpily stood his ground. Feisal 
turned in his resignation. 

Going Through Channels. Once again a 
royal family council had to be called. 
Princes warned Feisal that, if he quit, the 
younger brothers might depose or kill the 
King, and told King Saud that civil war 
and bankruptcy might ruin the land if 
Feisal stepped down. By last week, after 
hours of debate, the council had patched 
together a compromise: the King. ap- 
proved Feisal’s budget and Feisal assumed 
responsibility for the King’s debts; Editor 
al Jasir was freed from jail, and the King 
conceded the importance of going through 
channels. Thus Saudi Arabia, still very 
much a family business, edged another 
painful inch toward constitutional mon- 
archy, if not toward democracy. 


INDIA 
The Gandhi Technique 


In a revival of the techniques of Gan- 
dhi that won India its independence, thou- 
sands of demonstrators last week began 
a nonviolent mass defiance campaign de- 
signed to oust the floundering Red gov- 
ernment of Kerala (pop. 13.5 million), 
India’s only Communist-ruled state. Shops 
and factories closed and the docks of 
Cochin port were idle. In the streets of 
Trivandrum, Kerala's capital, a 14-mile- 
long procession waved black banners and 
chanted, “Red rule is killer's rule!” 

Behind the campaign was India’s pow- 
erful Congress Party, joined by local 
Socialists and Moslem groups, all sharing 
a long list of grievances against the two- 
year-old Communist regime, including “an- 
tidemocratic activities” and ‘“misappro- 
priation of funds.” The Roman Catholic 
Church, in this most Christian of India’s 
14 States, was also aroused by a new state 
law giving the Communist government 
increased control over private schools. 

Hoping to deny the Kerala government 
the money it needs to function, Congress 
pickets stood in front of tax collectors’ 
offices in nine cities, to prevent anyone 
from entering or leaving. First in action 
was the 45-year-old cleaning woman of 
Trivandrum’s district tax office, who 
threw herself in the dust before the en- 
trance and lay there for 45 minutes before 
policewomen arrived to lead her away. 
Then 14 men pickets, sprawled in front of 
the building, were also dragged away by 
police. By the end of the first day of mass 
defiance, 215 demonstrators had_ been 
jailed. Against one crowd of 2,000 pickets 
in Ernakulam district, police tried flailing 
them with lathees, then opened fire, leav- 
ing five dead and 30 injured. 

The Communists insisted they would 
not leave office until their term is up in 
1962. But nervously, Kerala's Commu- 
nist Chief Minister E.M.S. Namboodiri- 
pad urged Prime Minister Nehru (‘a 


| good man”) to visit Kerala and see the 


dreadful things his Congress Party was 
doing. Said the local Congress leader, 
R. Sankaran: “We are prepared to dis- 
cuss with the Communist government 
nothing but details of its resignation.” 


KENYA 
Airport Search 


Nairobi police were waiting at the air- 
port with a search warrant last week when 
Kenya's 28-year-old Tom Mboya got off 
the plane after a trip to the U.S. to receive 
an honorary degree at Howard University 
in Washington, D.C. For 24 hours, as 
Mboya stood calmly aside, officials ex- 
amined everything in his luggage. Reason 
for the bureaucrats’ interest: on the flight 
home, Kenya's most dynamic African 
leader had stopped off at Tunis to meet 
with other leaders of the All-African Peo- 
ple’s Conference, formed last year in Gha- 
na, which brought together for the first 
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time African leaders from every corner of 
the continent. 

In revolution-wary Kenya, as elsewhere 
in Africa, shivers run down the spines of 
white men when blacks get together to 
plan the continent’s fate. For possessi 
what the Kenya government calls “'s 
tious” literature, one of Mboya’s chief 
aides in Nairobi, Elijah Omolo Agar, was 
recently jailed. Mboya himself says: 
“They have searched my home many 
times, but I do not keep embarrassing 
things there.” That does not keep the 
Kenya authorities from trying: from his 
suitcase at the airport, police seized sev- 
eral papers, took them o.% for further 
study. 








TUNISIA 
Second Thoughts 


To help tally Aly—who, following an- 
cient Moslem practice, more often than 
not has no last name—Tunisia has passed 
a law requiring some 3,000,000 Tunisians 
with only one name to get another by 
Sept. 1, 1960. Since he faces a year in 
jail if he fails to comply, chances are 
that Aly can. 
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CANADA 
The ''Comfortable" Tour 


Preparing for family summer travel, 
Britain’s royal family sets a royal stand- 
ard. Last week, on the eve of the farthest- 
ranging tour of Canada (44 days, 100 
cities and towns, 15,000 miles) ever un- 
dertaken by a reigning monarch, Queen 
Elizabeth and Prince Philip read plenti- 
fully about the personalities and places 
they will visit. The baggage was mostly 
packed and at sea aboard the royal yacht 
Britannia, and all that was left was to kiss 
the children goodbye. As part of a last 
weekend at home, Elizabeth rode out on 
her horse Imp to salute the Household 
Guards in the ancient ceremony of Troop- 
ing the Color. 

The immediate purpose of the Queen’s 
visit is to inaugurate, with President 
Eisenhower in Montreal next week, the 
St. Lawrence Seaway.* Beyond that, the 
tour arrangers’ purpose was to let Eliza- 
beth see “something of the life of the 
average Canadian,” and to let Canada see 
the Queen whose full Canadian title is 
“Elizabeth the Second, by the grace of 
God of the United Kingdom, Canada and 
her other realms and territories Queen, 
Head of the Commonwealth, Defender of 
the Faith.”’ When the Queen’s silver Com- 
et touches down at Newfoundland’s St. 
John's Airport this week, she will whisk 
into an itinerary that, for all the press of 


To ease shipping slow-ups, Canada’s St, Law- 
rence Seaway Administration last week dis- 
mayed millions of U.S. and Canadian small 
boat owners by barring pleasure craft less than 
20 ft. from the Canadian locks, i.e., every lock 
from Montreal to Lake Erie except two U-S. 
locks near Massena, N.Y. 
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excited planning across Canada, hews to 
cozy informality. Banished is the usual 
stuffy round of honor-guard reviews, cor- 
nerstone layings, garden parties. Tarrying 
for only a day or less in such cities as 
Ottawa, Winnipeg and Vancouver, the 
Queen will see more of her people and 
country than most Canadians do in a life- 
time. “I can’t think of a single event 
where silk hats will be worn,” says Lieut. 
General Howard Graham, Ottawa’s top 
tour planner. “Perhaps a better word for 
the tour than ‘informal’ is ‘comfortable.’ ” 


CUBA 
Cabinet Split 


The storm of protest against Fidel Cas- 
tro’s confiscatory agrarian-reform law* 
rolled into the acoustic-walled Cabinet 
room in Havana's presidential palace one 
night last week and brought on the first 
major split in the Cuban revolution. From 
9 p.m. until 2 a.m., ministers snapped at 
each other across the oval mahogany ta- 
ble. For five of his 20 ministers, Castro 
had short, blunt rebukes: 
@ To Foreign Minister 
monte: “You are not a 
minister.” 

@ To Interior Minister Luis 
Rodriguez: “You embarrass me.” 
@ To Welfare Minister Elena Mederos: 
“In five months you have done absolute- 
ly nothing.” . 
@ To Health Minister Julio Martinez 
Paez: “All you have been doing is in- 
specting toilets.” 

@ To Agriculture Minister Humberto 
Sori Marin: “You have been publicly 
critical of land reform.” 

The notion of an Agriculture Minister 
who had misgivings about land reform 
naturally infuriated Castro. and Havana 
heard that the other chided ministers, 
particularly Agramonte, were also faint- 
hearted about the drastic law. Castro's 
answer was to fire them all and replace 
them with more fervent yes-men. 

Small-Holder Protest. Outside the 
Cabinet, Castro fought for his law with 
threats, cajolery and left-wing bombast. 
“Land reform will not be stopped even if 
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revolutionary 
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The law—the most drastic land-reform law 
in Latin America—calls for expropriation of all 
individual landholdings greater than 995 acres, 


except for sugar cane, rice or cattle farms, 
which may be as big as 3,316 acres. Even 
smaller landholdings may be partially expro- 


priated to give any squatters or sharecroppers 
on the land the “vital minimum” of 66 acres 
per family. Owners of seized lands get the tax- 
which is usually well below the 
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assessed value 
real market. Payment is in 
of which the interest and the proceeds, if any, 
re-invested in Cuba. Foreigners are 
from buying or inheriting land, Bene- 
redivision may not sell, 


bonds 


must be 
barred 
ficiaries of the land 
transfer the land, and only one 
inherit the holding. The peasant 
must finance his operations through 


mortgage or 
person may 
beneficiary 
the Agrarian Reform Institute, and if a holding 
is not tilled according to the dictates of the 
Agrarian Reform Institute, it may be seized 
again after two years. 





Castro & NUNEz 
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the sky rains spikes.” he angrily told the 
National Newsmen’s Association. In the 
Havana Hilton’s glittering banquet room, 
he pleaded with 1,000 lawyers, once the 
main supporters of his rebellion but now 
disturbed and doubtful: “Revolution im- 
plies change. An immense majority of the 
people lack bread.” The next night he 
blustered over TV: “If at some time it is 
necessary to apply revolutionary justice 
anew, we will defend the revolution.” His 
Agrarian Reform Institute boss, Antonio 
Nunez Jiménez, a longtime Communist- 
liner, said opponents should “buy a plane 
and fly out of the country before the peo- 
ple give them what they deserve.” 

The opponents stood their ground— 
which is chiefly the round green hills of 
tobacco-growing Pinar del Rio province. 
The 20,000 farmers united there in the 
Group of Owners of Rustic Estates held 
four big rallies that showed the most 
outspoken opponents of land reform to 
be gnarled-handed small holders. Felix 
Fernandez Pérez, the group's president, 
owner of 149 acres and once exiled as a 
fervent Castro supporter, told 1,000 cheer- 
ing men: “Castro has fooled us.” Said 
semiliterate Farmer Macho Villar, who 
also fought for Castro: “I will continue 
to defend my land as long as I have 
breath, because I obtained it with the 
sweat of my brow and it is the only thing 
I have to leave my children.” 

Note from Washington. The U.S. 
joined the debate with a note on behalf 
of U.S. landowners, whose 1,633,000 acres 
are subject to expropriation. Endorsing 
land reform as a force for social progress 
and acknowledging Cuba’s right to expro- 
priate foreign-owned property, the note 
reminded Cuba that “this right is coupled 
with the corresponding obligation for 
prompt, adequate and effective compensa- 
tion,” and asked “further exchanges of 
views.”’ A few nights later, Castro went 
on TV to say that the U.S. note was “an 
insinuation that served to awaken our 
people.” Cried Castro: “There are only 
two groups I recognize in Cuba: those 
who wholly support the revolution and 
those who are joining the reactionaries.” 
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—and the good news about dry rum.’ 


“Tt almost made up for the shellacking I had 
just taken when I was handed a daiquiri.” re- 
ports Henry Clay of Shreveport, Louisiana. 
“And what a daiquiri. 

“Tt was bright. Clear. Brilliant. And it had 
a dry quality that I will never forget. 

“When I got home to Shreveport, I 
couldn't wait to tell my friends about Puerto 
Rican rum. We tried it in all sorts of different 
drinks. 


“Rum Sours. Rum and tonic. Rum old 
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Henry Clay about to be checkmated in old San Juan. Photograph by Tom Hollyman, 


ad | brought home a new chess defense from Puerto Rico 
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fashioneds. Rum on the rocks. We even in- 
vented our own rum drinks. We’ve found you 
can’t go wrong with the remarkable rums of 
Puerto Rico. 


“And my chess defense has paid off, too.” 


Daiquiri Recipe: 1 oz. white Puerto Rican rum 

juice 44 lime or 1 lemon—44 tsp. sugar. Shake 
well with ice and strain into cocktail glass or 
serve on the rocks. For free rum recipes, write: 
Rums of Puerto Rico, Dept. T-13,666 Fifth Ave., 
New York 19, 


Daiquiri 
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Better rubber from start to finish: a team job for two of 
the six fields of Firestone 


Because rubber is rather choosy about 
where it grows, this versatile material 
was once available to Americz 

try only through foreign sour¢ 

at prohibitive prices. Today, S 
operates extensive rubber plantations 
in Liberia, Brazil, Guatemala and the 
Philippines. And, here at home, Fire- 
stone manufactures huge quantities 
and many types of synthetic rubbers 


—some of which it was making before 
World War II. All told, Firestone 
pioneering program has made 

world leader in rubber production. In 
the broad areas of research and devel- 
opment, as well as in manufacturing, 
Firestone has continuously served the 
vital needs of America growing 
economy. Making the best today still 
better tomorrow is a Firestone promise. 


Copyright 195 


And it’s a promise that’s being made 
good in six of industry: 
rubber, metals, synthetics, 
textiles and chemicals. 


Firestone 


TODAY STILL BETTER TOMORROW 


MAKING THE BEST 


1, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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THE SIX FIELDS OF FIRESTONE 
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SYNTHETICS TEXTILES 


CHEMICALS 


With a worldwide network of 66 plants in 
19 countries, Firestone is famous for quality 
in six fields of industry which are vital to 
the welfare and progress of mankind. 





ARGENTINA 
Austerity for Dinner 


When austerity-minded President Ar- 
turo Frondizi predicted last January that 
“a lowering of the standard of living is 
inevitable,” the warning could hardly be 
heard for the sounds of high living. Over 
street fires, outdoor laborers at noonday 
broiled tender chunks of marbled beef 
that cost 8¢ a pound; white-collar work- 
ers lunched in restaurants on 17¢ beef- 
steaks so large they overlapped the din- 
ner plates. Sundays brought an outdoor 
churrasco (barbecue) that began with 
meaty ravioli, went on to beef broiled 
over a pit fire, 

Now Argentina, intent on curing its 
economic ills, needs to cut beef consump- 
tion and restore it to its historic role as a 
foreign-exchange earner. One day Amalia 
Ferrer, wife of an insurance-company em- 
ployee, said to her butcher: “Carlos, two 
kilos of beefsteak.”’ Carlos cut the thick 
slices, said: “Seventy-six pesos [ the equiv- 
alent of t9¢ a pound].” Sefora Ferrer 
protested: “But Don Carlos, only last 
Friday I paid 60.” Sighed the butcher 
“That was Friday. Today this is the price; 
soon it will be more.’’ The housewife set- 
tled for stew beef. 

Giving up Comforts. In less than six 
months, Frondizi’s austerity has turned 
from vague phrase into dinner-table reali- 
ty. Headlined Noticias Grdficas: DISASTER 
HITS ARGENTINE TABLE. “Commodities that 
never 





were from tables of the 


missing 
most modest homes,”’ the paper said, “are 


now fast disappearing, such as wine, but- 


ter and the classic Argentine barbecue. 
How far can a meager family income go? 
Since January the Buenos Aires’ cost- 


of-living index has soared from 1,610 to 
2,665 (from a base of 1 in January 
1943). Sefiora Ferrer finds bread up from 
4¢ to 8¢ a kilo, eggs from 14¢ lo 47¢ a 
dozen, vegetables and fruits trebled in 
price. Husband Vittorino, 38 
goes noontimes to a restaurant 
he takes a sandwich and a 
bouillon to work. He has even given up 
his cheap, locally made cigarettes. His 
paycheck is fixed at 5,200 pesos a month 
(around $60 on last week's exchange mar- 
ket), but everything Vittorino Ferrer buys 
costs more: electricity and transportation 
to the office, 130%; phone service, 180%; 
his morning La Prensa, 100%. Rent 
which has been frozen since 1949, remains 
the single stable item. 

Getting Results. Frondizi’s plan to 
force Argentina to live within its means 

by removing price subsidies from food 
freeing foreign trade, freeing the artifi- 
cially pegged peso to find its real level 
haseended what used to be one of the 
most comfortable ways of life in the 





no longer 
instead 
bottle of 











world. With prices rising, beef consump- 
tion is down 40%, capital district retail 
sales 60‘ attendance at movies 20% 
attendance at soccer games and _ horse 


races 25%. Even the rate of 
has fallen 13° higher costs 
of setting up a houschold. The need for 
dollars to buy U.S. capital goods to raise 


production has depressed the peso, which 


marriages 
because of 
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hit an alltime low of tro a dollar a fort- 
night ago before climbing back to 86. But 
the encouragement to export, and the 
discouragement of imports, is getting re- 
sults. In the first four months of 1959, 
Argentina earned $102 million more than 
it spent abroad—its first favorable trade 
balance in five years. 


NICARAGUA 
Calling-Card Surrender 


The 112-man airborne rebellion against 


Nicaragua’s Somoza_ brothers—President 
Luis and National Guard Commander 


Anastasio—fizzled toward failure last 
week, 

The collapse was plain the first time 
a U.S. newsman made contact with the 


rebels. As Time’s Mexico City Bureau 


— 
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Reset Mepina Givinc Up 
After two bad estimates. 


Chief Harvey Rosenhouse walked toward 
a farmhouse in the jungled hills 90 miles 
east of Managua, he was met by Lawyer 
José Medina Cuadra, 30, leader of a group 
of 45 rebels. He and his troops, said Me- 
dina, were disheartened: “Our radio went 
dead. We were always short of food, and 
the peasants in these mountains do not 
have enough to spare.” Medina was ready 
to give up. Rosenhouse sent a twelve- 
year-old boy to a nearby National Guard 
command post with a message on one of 
his calling cards: “Forty-five rebels want 
to surrender. They have laid down their 
guns. Please don’t come in shooting.” 
A Guard patrol surrounded the house 
took the surrender. Three days later Me- 
dina’s holdout leader, Pedro Joaquin Cha- 
morro, editor-owner of Managua’s anti- 
Somoza La Prensa, also gave himself up. 
That left 38 rebels still at large, scattered 
through the hills near the Olama River 
65 miles northeast of Managua. 

The rebels had overestimated their own 
toughness and underestimated the Somoza 
boys’ strength, which included a_ well- 
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further on the fly! 


Announcing the longest flying golf ball ever made in America 


...the astonishing DISTANCE DOT... 


The new DISTANCE DOT leaves the 
club head like a rifle shot, gives the 
sweetest, most satisfying “‘click’’ in 
golf. Most important, you'll find your 
drives flying 10 to 15 yards further— 
10 to 15 yards nearer the green! 

Core, winding, cover, finish—every- 
thing’s new _and better! Never before 


new from core to cover! 


have such exacting standards of golf 
ball manufacturing been so rigidly 
maintained. The result: the longest, 
truest, whitest golf ball in history! 

Look for the package with the words 
“NEW DISTANCE DOT” on the wrap- 
per. At pro shops only. Unconditionally 
guaranteed, of course! 


GPALDING 00 1-00 
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trained and loyal army, reliable reservists, 
and the neutrality of the urban and rural 
masses. Most Nicaraguans apparently are 
not interested in overthrowing President 
Luis, who has been liberalizing the dic- 
tatorship he inherited from his assassinat- 
ed father, tough old Anastasio (““Tacho”) 
Somoza. 


VENEZUELA 


Pleasant Exile 


Bright and chipper as a schoolboy the 
first day of vacation, Marcos Pérez 
Jiménez, 45, ex-dictator of Venezuela, 
bounced into the Miami office of State 
Attorney Richard Gerstein to do some 
explaining. A Caracas columnist had 
written that Pérez Jiménez pays $500 





Pérez Jiménez Leavinc CourtHouse 
For protection, $1,025 a month. 


monthly for protection to the Miami 
Beach Police Chief, and Gerstein 
wanted to know all about it. Pérez 
Jiménez denied that he paid the police 
chief anything, but admitted that he hires 
off-duty Miami cops and pays them a 
total of $1,025 monthly. He needs the 
cops for protection against homicidal ene- 
mies and to bear witness that he is not 
doing anything illegal in his $300,000 Mi- 
ami Beach mansion, said Pérez Jiménez. 
The ex-dictator has already overstayed 
by more than a month a U.S. Immigration 
Service expulsion order, but he apparently 
reckons that his lawyers’ maneuverings 
will win him at least two more years in 
his beach house. The onetime dictator 
described a pleasant exile: swimming, 
archery, rowing, a few games now and 
then of dominoes and boccie (Italian 
bowling), even a foray to Manhattan with 
wife and daughter to see My Fair Lady. 
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Buy a Vauxhall in full confidence that its austere 
British fuel economy—up to 35 miles per gallon on 
regular gas—will save you money every mile. 

But buy it, toe, knowing that those economical 
miles will be enjoyable miles. 

Typically British in its carefully crafted coach- 


work and flawless interiors, Vauxhall brings you 
American-inspired luxuries and conveniences that set 
it apart from other imports. How many of the com- 
pact imports offer wrap-around visibility front and 
rear? Or necessary in 


wrap-around bumpers so 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY PONTIAC 





The superbly crafted English small car so practical for America 


America’s choked-up parking lots? How many offer 
room for a family of five and all their vacation lug- 
gage—plus four big doors? 

And the 
Vauxhall blithely down England’s narrow, winding 


extreme manoeuvrability that skims 
lanes makes it a breeze to handle in American traffic. 
Head for the turnpike and you have ample, quiet, 
smooth 4-cylinder power to cruise you all day long at 
top legal speeds. 

Built in England by General Motors, Vauxhall is 


your best import buy. 


DEALERS THROUGHOUT AMERICA 
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As she made an undulating exit down 
a flight of stage steps two years ago, neat- 
ly curved (38-23-37) Singer Abbe Lane 
Cugat, appearing on NBC-TV’s Xavier 
Cugat Show, took a humiliating tumble 
before her bandleader husband and goggle- 
eyed televiewers. Last week, claiming that 
the “defective, unsafe” steps had left her 
with a creaky knee and other locomotor 
impairments, Abbe, 27, hit NBC with a 
$600,000 suit for her injuries and loss of 
earnings. Cugie, 59, whose show was not 
renewed by NBC because Regular Lane 
then tumbled for other offers, joined Abbe 
in the courtroom conga line, asked NBC 
for $100,000 for the loss of Abbe’s “‘serv- 
ices, earnings and society.” 








Blues Singer Billie Holiday, 44, laid up 
in Manhattan with a host of internal ail- 
ments aggravated by longtime alcoholism 
and dope addiction, was arrested in her 
hospital bed. The rap: illegal possession 
of heroin, which Billie had somehow ob- 
tained, probably from a smuggling visitor. 

Joining other senior Royal Air Force 
brass in a submachine-gun target match, 
Britain’s sporting Chief of Air Staff Sir 
Dermot Boyle sprayed much lead to little 
avail, wound up 21st in an eagle-eyed 
field of 22 officers. He took his crushing 
defeat stoically: “Either I'm a very bad 
shot or there's a great deal of insubordi- 
nation in the air force.” 

Mop-haired Pianist Van Cliburn, 24. 
recently given to muttering about his 
mysterious true love, either unveiled the 
damsel herself or made a third party quite 
jealous. Stalked by a photographer for 


Associated Press 
Pianist CLipurN & TONINA 
Caught by the hand. 
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the London Evening News, Van was spot- 
ted strolling hand in hand with pretty, 
young (19) Tonina Dorati, daughter of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra's 
Conductor Antal Dorati, now also on a 
European tour. Earlier, Cliburn charac- 
terized his nameless heartthrob as “some- 
one who thinks she’s a musician—but 
she’s not.” By coincidence, Tonina plays 
the piano without distinction. 


Karim Aga Khan IV, 22, and Harvard 
University had a mutually satisfying part- 
ing. He got a bachelor of arts degree 
(with honors in history); Harvard got 
from the serious-minded Aga Khan, spir- 
itual head of some 20 million Ismaeli 
Moslems, $50,000 for scholarships to Mid- 
dle Eastern students, preferably Moslems, 





Associated Press 
HARVARDMAN KHAN 


Satisfied by the parting. 


over the next ten years. Said he: “I know 
now that I shall never regret the decision 
I took after succeeding to my grandfa- 
ther’s title to return and complete my 
studies at Harvard. . . This university is 
among the greatest inspirers of liberal 
scholarship in the modern world.” 

Invited to address the Woman's Na- 
tional Democratic Club in Washington as 
its first “nonpolitical speaker’ in ages, 
Actor Ralph Bellamy, a superb young 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in Broadway's long- 
running Sunrise at Campobello, startled 
the ladies by opening with a political an- 
nouncement. Said Bellamy forthrightly 
“I'm a registered Democrat—but I voted 
for Ike.” 


What did Evangelist Billy Graham and 
Wife Ruth observe on their afternoon 
stroll through the parks of London? Brit- 
ain’s newsmen grew more curious as Gra- 
ham tossed out hints like purple confetti. 








Evropeon 
TRAVELER GRAHAM & WIFE 
Embarrassed by the sights. 


Said he: “I have traveled all over the 
world and never seen anything like it!” 
Pressed for specifics, he allowed: “The 
parks looked as if they had been turned 
into a bedroom.” Still an ambiguous wit- 
ness, he served up some advice for all 
young folks: “The new generation is bet- 
ter acquainted with Jayne Mansfield’s sta- 
tistics than they are with the Seventh 
Commandment . . . Slow down! Sex is a 
great thing—so long as it is not misused.” 
Then, after he sipped tea with Queen Eliz- 
abeth II and Prince Philip at Buckingham 
Palace, Sightseer Graham was at last 
pinned down by an insistent reporter just 
as he was boarding a plane for Moscow. 
What “embarrassed” the Grahams: ‘We 
saw two couples in the midst of the sex 
act in daylight.” 

Tokyo announced that Wall Street Law- 
yer Thomas E. Dewey will be retained 
for a year to help Japan boost its exports 
and ride herd on Japan’s commercial in- 
terests in the U.S. Fee (including Dewey's 
anticipated expense account): $ 








$200,000. 
But someone had goofed. Next day, after 
Dewey’s office issued a firm “no com- 
ment,” Japan’s government allowed that 
the deal is not sealed as yet. Premature 
publicity may have doomed it. 

Negro Playwright Lorraine Hansberry, 
28, whose Broadway hit, A Raisin in the 
Sun (Trme, March 23), was voted Broad- 
way’s best by Manhattan's drama critics, 
was trapped in an embarrassing predica- 
ment. Her play chronicles the many mis- 
eries and few joys of a poor Negro family 
in Chicago’s ugly South Side slums. Last 
week the city of Chicago sued Lorraine 
and four others in her family for not cor- 
recting a long list of building-code viola- 
tions (bad wiring, rats, falling plaster, 
etc.) in eight tenements owned by the 
Hansberrys. Location: the ugly South 
Side slums. 
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New speed, new accuracy, new beauty. Every flowing line of this incomparable new typewriter expresses superior performance 
— beautiful results. Each character, each word is finely printed in crisp, even tones. Distinctive type styles convey a quality 
of personal warmth that pleases the eye and commands attention. Unrivaled for ease of handling, the new IBM Electric—with 
28 advanced engineering achievements—reduces typing fatigue and paves the way for increased output, higher morale. 


Here indeed is the finest working partner for your secretary. 
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Bank of America speaks your 1avifuage 
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Bank of America knows the language and the a plant site in Northern California, or contacts 
problems of the cattle business. From brand to with customers overseas— Bank of America offers 
buyer, steer to stockyard—we have men who a banking package that anticipates your needs. 
know livestock. Just as we have experts in lumber, Wherever your interests range—in California, 


shipping, construction and other specialized the nation, or around the world—you’ll find our 


fields of business. global facilities a valuable supplement to your own 


It’s our business to serve your business. org ation. If you’d like a bank that speaks your 
: : pe i ; 


Whether it’s a new feed lot in the Imperial Valley, language, talk to Bank of America 


BANK OF AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST ANO SAVINGS ASSOCIATION * MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION # HEAD OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO 20, LOS ANGELES 54 














Donizetti Revived 


In a publisher’s warehouse in Milan last 
fall, Kalamazoo-born Conductor’ Thomas 
Schippers discovered an opera score dedi- 
cated to Queen Margherita* of Italy and 
tied up in purple string. In Spoleto last 
week, at the opening of Gian Carlo Me- 
notti’s Festival of Two Worlds, he un- 
wrapped his find before a capacity audi- 
ence. Italian critics promptly hailed the 
long-forgotten work as one of the finest 
creations of Composer Gaetano Donizetti. 

Work on Donizetti's last opera, /! Duca 
d’ Alba, was interrupted by the composer's 
insanity, and the score remained unfin- 
ished at his death in 1848. Completed by 
Journeyman Composer Matteo Salvi, it 
had its premiére in Rome in 1882, was 
rarely heard after that. Conductor Schip- 
pers, of the Metropolitan Opera, spent 
eight months unscrambling the “blurred, 
impossible handwriting” of the original 
score, shaved away Salvi additions, recon- 
structed most of the originally proposed 
ending from Donizetti's own figured bass 
and some solo sketches. What he arrived 
at was, said Schippers, “pure Donizetti 
and pure delight.” 

The opera’s improbable libretto has to 
do with the efforts of the heroine, Amelia 
Egmont, to kill the Duke of Alba, 16th 
century Spanish governor of the con- 
quered Low Countries. She succeeds only 
in killing her lover Marcello, who turns 
out to be Alba's long-lost son. In a pre- 
posterous ending, the duke leaves Mar- 
cello’s body lying on the dock and sails 
for home to a cheerful mariners’ chorus. 

The chief wonder of Alba was that 
Donizetti's music again surmounted the 
absurdities of plot. In last week's pro- 
duction the orchestra sailed in whirlwind 
rushes through Donizetti's lush score; as 
whispered duets and trios alternated with 
bellowed choruses, the opera built to its 
lyrical climax in Act II with a love duet 
for Amelia and Marcello. Critics found the 
duet as fine as anything in Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, proclaimed Alba “worthy of 
Donizetti's genius.” But they reserved 
their warmest praise for 29-year-old Con- 
ductor Schippers, who had triumphed, one 
wrote, “with all the faith and enthusiasm 
of his beautiful young years.” 


Here Come de Honey Man 
Summertime and the livin’ is easy 
Fish are jumpin’, and the cotton is high. 


The record industry, which is not find- 
ing the livin’ in the singles market easy, 
hopes to ease some of its pain this sum- 
mer with massive LP infusions of George 
Gershwin, massively publicized by a full- 
throated chorus of movie and record com- 
pany pressagents. With Samuel Goldwyn’s 
Porgy and Bess about to be released, the 
record makers have pressed nearly 30 


* Margherita of Savoy strong- 
willed, mandolin-playing Umberto I, 
mother of Victor Emmanuel III (1900-46). 


(1851-1926), 


wife of 
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Elfr 
SCHIPPERS IN SPOLET¢ 
Unscrambling the genius. 


Porgy albums, ranging in style from Over- 
stuffed Country Club to Tubular Cool. 
Columbia has issued excerpts from the 
sound track with Cab Calloway dubbed in 
as Sportin’ Life in place of Sammy Davis 
Jr., who sings the role in the movie.* 
The sampling is generous, and the sound 
is refulgent, but most of the performances 
lack a properly dramatic cutting edge. 








* Also on the sound track: Soprano Adele Ad- 
dison, singing the role of Dorothy 
Dandridge; Pearl Bailey, singing Maria for her- 
self; TV Singer Loulie Jean Norman, singing 
Clara for Diahann Carroll; Inez Matthews as 
Serena for Ruth Attaway. 


Bess for 


Allan Grant—Lire 
ELLA FitzGERALD 


Easin’ the livin’. 





Calloway and Bari- 
tone Robert McFerrin, who sings Porgy 
for Actor Sidney Poitier. 

Listeners curious to hear how Sammy 
Davis might have sounded if he had been 


Notable exceptions: 


included in the sound-track album can 
buy a Decca collection of excerpts, with 
Davis assisted by Carmen McRae, Both 
singers have a taste for vibrato, gratui- 
tous grunts and wailing crescendos that 
achieve the remarkable effect of smear- 
ing some of the most singable lines ever 
written. On a United Artists album, 
Diahann Carroll, who appears as Clara in 
the movie, gets a chance to sing her own 
part and a number of other songs with 
the André Previn Trio (Previn was musi- 
cal director of the film). Singer Carroll's 
personal Catfish Row apparently runs 
east from the Waldorf-Astoria’s Empire 
Room, but at her best—in Oh, 7 Can't 
Sit Down and It Ain’t Necessarily So— 
she gives the familiar lyrics a delightfully 
carbonated tingle all her own. Previn and 
his men swing behind her as discreetly as 
a trio of hula dancers skating on thin ice. 

All Jazz. Harry Belafonte and Lena 
Horne seem to be naturals for Porgy, if 
not for Sam Goldwyn, and their ‘failure 
to do better on RCA Victor's album is 
chiefly due to their efforts to force a mood 
without really making the material into 
anything their own. Ella Fitzgerald and 
Louis Armstrong, on the other hand, tilt 
into the lyrics on a new two-LP Verve al- 
bum with an infectious grace as‘easy as a 
ramble through the high cotton. The com- 
bination of Armstrong's gravel throat and 
Ella’s honey-clear voice in Bess, You Is 
My Woman Now makes for the finest 
reading of the song on records. 

Among no-words, all-jazz editions, Gui- 
tarist Mundell Lowe and a seven-man 
group are effective in a Camden album 
that has the musicians swinging in long, 
limber lines of nicely muted sound. The 
most imaginative Porgy is supplied by 
Trumpeter Miles Davis on a Columbia 
LP arranged by Gil Evans; in this case 
the Gershwin themes serve only as a 
departure point, usually for attenuated 
Davis solo flights. 

All Stereo. For the listener who wants 
a full measure of sound, from both his 
stereo speakers, Rondo has whipped up a 
stereo disk called Porgy and Bess Suite, by 
Louis Shankson and his Orchestra. There 
are snatches here of what. purports to be 
Summertime, A Woman Is a Sometime 
Thing, I Got Plenty o’ Nuttin’, but the 
sound is so garnished with banjo, cheet- 
ering strings and skittering xylophone that 
the effect is more like three orchestras 
tuning in a tiled men’s room. A much 
more successful stereo effect is achieved 
by Monty Kelly and orchestra on the 
Carlton label. The band is big, the sound 
is burnished, and some of the numbers— 
notably A Woman Is a Sometime Thing 
—allow breathing space for some ingen- 
ious trombone, trumpet and flute solos. 
In much the same vein, Percy Faith has 
recorded an expert big-band LP for Co- 
lumbia that comes howling through the 
familiar Gershwin phrases like a high- 
balling freight. 
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SCIENCE 
The Moth's Allure 


One of nature’s most baffling phenom- 
ena has been the extraordinary power of 
female moths to attract mates over long 
distances. In one experiment, a female 
emperor in a gauze cage collected 127 
males of her species in seven hours; male 
Chinese silkworm moths have been known 
to home in on intended mates from as far 
away as seven miles. Since a female under 
a bell jar will stir nothing in males on the 
outside only inches away, biologists have 
concluded that the secret of her charm 
must be an odor—from a substance so 
strong that a few molecules send males 
fluttering into the wind, and so selec- 
tive that only males of her own species 
are attracted. 

In a massive experiment conducted by 
Adolf Butenandt, 56, who was co-winner 
of the 1939 Nobel Prize in Chemistry (for 
isolating the male sex hormone, andros- 
terone), a research team at Munich's 
Max Planck Institute for Biochemistry 
imported 1,000,000 silkworm cocoons 
from Italy and Japan, opened them up 
with razor blades, separated the pupae of 
310,000 females from the males. What 
followed, in the words of one researcher, 
was ‘“‘a mass slaughter, and not for the 
fainthearted.”” Each tiny pupa was dis- 
emboweled, the scent glands carefully cut 
out. Male moths served as lab assistants: 
when they were placed near fractions into 
which the gland material had been divid- 
ed, their fluttering wings told the scien- 
tists which parts contained the magic 
substance. 

Finally isolated, it turned out to be a 
yellowish, fatty substance with a subtle, 
not unpleasant odor of leather. Study of 
its chemical structure revealed a relative- 
ly simple formula: C,.H,O—technically 











Gerhard Gronefeld 
BIoLoctst BUTENANDT 


One sure way to trap the male. 
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‘Length 3Oft., Width 24ft.. Weight 4tons 
Air intake via four-bladed fan 





an alcohol. The million cocoons had yield- 
ed only a barely visible 1.6 mg. 

Most moths are not pests in themselves, 
but their larvae are—e.g., the larvae of 
the gypsy moth destroy thousands of 
trees every year, Butenandt’'s discovery 
opens the way to a new attack on such 
pests. Insecticides kill off useful insects 
along with the pests. But if the sex at- 
tractant for one particular species can be 
isolated and synthesized, its males can be 
attracted, trapped, and killed without 
harming useful insects. 

“The males will come flocking,” said a 
Munich researcher. “Females, of course, 
will continue to lay their eggs, but they 
will be unfertilized. The main advantage 
over DDT is that no resistant strains are 
likely to emerge. Whoever heard of a male 
animal becoming immune to sex?” 


Over Land or Sea 

Airplanes are fast, but they use a lot 
of power to keep a payload in the air. 
Surface ships carry a lot of cargo, but 
water resistance keeps them slow. Last 
week Britain's Saunders-Roe, Ltd. (air- 
craft) demonstrated a hybrid craft that is 
neither ship nor airplane, but has some of 
the advantages of both. Called the Hover- 
craft, it moves a little way above the sur- 
face of land or water, supported on a 
nearly frictionless cushion of air. 

Saunders-Roe’s Hovercraft has a 30-ft. 
oval hull like an inverted platter. Sticking 
up from the center is a cylindrical hous- 
ing for a 435-h.p. engine and a four-bladed 
fan, Air from the fan is blown down 
through two ring-shaped ducts under the 
rim of the hull, and emerges in jets that 
point inward, forming a kind of wall. In- 
side this wall a cushion of air builds up 
and lifts the Hovercraft off the surface. 
Forward propulsion is obtained by divert- 
ing part of the air flow through horizontal 
ducts (see diagram). 

In its first test flight at Saunders-Roe’s 
plant at Cowes, the Hovercraft rose 15 in. 
above the concrete runway. Test Pilot 
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Peter Lamb maneuvered it easily, using a 
standard aircraft control stick. To drama- 
tize the low friction of its air cushion, 
Inventor Christopher Cockrell pushed the 
four-ton craft around the apron by hand. 
Later the Hovercraft was towed out into 
the Solent for its first water trial. It rose 
in a cloud of spray and skimmed easily 
above the water among yachts and harbor 
traffic. 

The next Hovercraft to be built, said 
Chief Designer Richard Stanton-Jones, 
will weigh 40 tons and carry 80 passengers 
at roo m.p.h. Large Hovercraft should 
need only one-quarter the horsepower re- 
quired by airplanes of comparable weight, 
and be able to carry twice the payload. 
They can start their voyages on land, re- 
quire only a reasonably level shore. 

Since even big Hovercraft will rise only 
a few feet above the water, they are 
bound to have trouble with waves. But 
the designers are not much worried. Most 
steep waves are low enough, they say, to 
be passed over easily. High waves are 
usually long and gradual; they can be sur- 
mounted like a series of hills. Hovercraft 
can be designed with a seaworthy hull. In 
the worst storms they could drop down 
into the water and ride out the storm like 
any other vessel. 


Unbalanced Universe 

Ever since Astronomer Edwin Hubble 
discovered in 1928 that the great galaxies, 
thinly scattered through space, are flee- 
ing from one another, scientists have tried 
to explain the expanding universe, or to 
explain it away. The most consistent the- 
ories postulate some strange, long-range 
force that operates only at enormous dis- 
tances, pushing the galaxies apart in spite 
of the attraction of gravitation. But no 
one has measured this force or given a 
good reason why it should exist. 

Last week’ cosmologists were arguing a 
new theory, originated by Mathematical 
Physicist Raymond A. Lyttleton of Cam- 
bridge University and elaborated with the 
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Great Day for Ducks...and Drying 


When it comes to laundry, today’s For home and office . . . factory and farm, Mallory re- 


housewife laughs at the weather search creates entirely new ideas for switches to provide 
é ss a ractical, ¢ atic c Fina lances. rocesses 

thanks to automatic appliances guided practical, automatic control of appliances, process 

; A and machines. 

by Mallory-developed timer switches. 


‘ , ; Spreading the benefits of automation is one of many ways 
No one device has done more to bring automation to the 


home than the Mallory timer switch. Automatically, it 
helps make molehills out of mountains of laundry... 


Mallory serves the nation’s growth industries, with pre- 
cision components and unusual experience in electronics, 
electrochemistry and specialized metallurgy. 


MALLoRY 


Pp. R. MALLORY &2 CO inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


provides “sunshine” for drying on wettest days. 


Chances are the first automatic washer you owned was 








controlled by a Mallory timer switch. Today’s appliances 
do much more—wash, rinse, dry, even give special 
“handling” to special fabrics. And Mallory developed the 





switches needed to control the more complex operations— 





automatically and dependably. They are first choice of 









major appliance manufacturers. 
Electronic, Electrical & Special Metal Components * Dry Battery Systems * Semi-Conductors * Timer Switches 
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.«. Only Viceroy has 


a thinking man's filter... 
a smoking man's taste! 


01099, Meee & Willtamem Fomencs Corp 


COMPLE 


COMBINES: STOVE + OVEN 
SINK + REFRIGERATOR 
FREEZER « STORAGE 


Other models available with 8 cu. ft 
refrigerator including 2 cu. ft. pull-out 
freezer drower 
celain tops .. 

gorbage disposal 


. Stainless steel or por 
natural wood finishes 


today for complete details and spe 
WRITE tions of G ral Chef kitchen units 
GENERAL AIR CONDITIONING CORP 


Dept. F-8, 4542 E. Dunham St. 
| Los Angeles 23, California 


ee General Chef 


| NATIONWIDE SALES AND SERVICE 











VICEROY 


Filter Tip 
CIGARETTES 


KING-SITE 
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Clinical evidence indicates 


HEALTH.. 
the value of replacing many 


ordinary drinking waters with 
pure-tasting, low sodium, natural 


Mountain Valley Water 
from HOT SPRINGS. ARKANSAS 


as an aid to treating kidney and 
bladder ailments, congestive 
heart failure and hypertension. 
Ask your physician 
phone local dealer for home 
delivery or write 
Hot Springs, Arkansas 





DISTRIBUTORSHIPS AVAILABLE IN A FEW CITIES 


help of Mathematician Hermann Bondi 
of the University of London. 

Two Parts in | Billion Billion. Lyt- 
tleton and Bondi belong to the British 
school of cosmology, which holds that 
matter is being created continuously in 
the form of hydrogen atoms appearing in 
empty space. Each hydrogen atom con- 
sists of one electron and one proton, and 
physicists have generally assumed that 
the positive electrical charge of the pro- 
ton is exactly equal to the negative charge 
of the electron. Lyttleton and Bondi point 
out that this is only an assumption. 

What will follow, they ask, if the 
charges differ by an infinitesimal amount 
too small to measure with today’s best 
laboratory instruments? One result, they 
answer, will be the expansion of the uni- 
verse. If the difference is only two parts 
in 1 billion billion, the galaxies will be 
forced to flee from one another. 

In a 33-page paper, Lyttleton and Bondi 
Suggest that it is the protons that have 
the bigger charges. In a “smoothed-out’ 
universe of newly created hydrogen, the 
atoms will all be slightly positive, and 
they will repel one another by electro- 
static force, as all objects do when they 
have the same kind of electric charge. 
Thus the smoothed-out universe of hydro- 
gen must expand as fast as it is created. 

Peaceful Condensation. The real uni- 
verse is not a smoothed-out gas. It con- 
tains condensations: galaxies and clusters 
of galaxies, each made of billions of stars 
and surrounded by clouds of gas. Inside 
these units, say Lyttleton and Bondi, there 
is no electrostatic repulsion. Instead, some 
of the hydrogen atoms between the stars 
are ionized (i.e., separated into a proton 
and an electron) by light and other radia- 
tion, These ions form a kind of electrical 
conductor: free protons move to the out- 
side of the unit until they have carried 
away enough positive electricity to make 
the interior electrically neutral. 

In the peaceful depths of the unit 
ordinary gravitation prevails. Stars are 
born, grow old, and die, and planets re- 
volve around them. But the galactic units 
themselves must flee from one another. 
They were formed out of matter that was 
fleeing, and they must continue to flee. 
rhey are like jigsaw puzzles put together 
on a moving train. They must move in 
the same way that their unassembled 
pieces were moving. 

Lyttleton and Bondi believe that cos- 
mic rays are the protons that were ex- 
pelled from galactic units to make their 
interiors electrostatically neutral. Those 
expelled from big units have the highest 
energy, perhaps many billion billion volts. 
They cross intergalactic space at close to 
the speed of light. They are not bothered 
much by the thin hydrogen gas between 
the units; they can travel through it 
for trillions of years without encountering 
anything that will check their progress. 

Lyttleton and Bondi challenge physi- 
cists to devise experiments that can meas- 
ure the charges of protons and electrons 
with new precision. If the charges prove 
to differ, the difference will explain both 
the expanding universe and cosmic rays. 
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... ahand in things to come 


Complexion care for apples 


Apples and peaches are the most tempting when they look best. 
Yet all season long, fruits are exposed to attack from hungry insects that 
can stunt growth and leave ugly blemishes on the surface. This battle of 
the bugs is now being won with a remarkable Crac insecticide called SEVIN. 
Highly effective against a wide range of insects, it helps fruit trees produce 
a crop with healthful beauty that is more than skin deep. 

Many modern chemicals are used to do the work for you on the 
home garden front, too. A complete line of garden products is available under 
Union Carbide’s well-known EveREADY trade-mark. There are dusts to keep 
delicate roses or tomatoes free from destructive bugs or fungus . . . weed 
killers that put an end toa back-breaking chore . . . and an all-purpose aerosol 
insecticide that has a lethal effect on insects in the garden or inside the house. 

The people of Union Carbide are continuing their research to 
develop more of the products that help enrich your everyday life. 


The terms “Crag,” “Sevin,” and “Evercady” are registered trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 


Learn about the exciting work 
going on now in carbons, 
chemicals, gases, metals, plas- 
tics,and nuclear energy. Write 
for “Products and Processes” 
Booklet D, Union Carbide 
Corporation, 30 East 42nd St., 
New York 17,N.Y. In Canada, 
Union Carbide Canada Lim- 
ited, Toronto. 
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Shoes are out front everywhere 


..and commercial banks help keep them there 


le anything comes close to meaning 


all things to all men it’s the shoe. 
There’s a shoe to dance in, a shoe to 
hike in. You can choose party shoes 
or work shoes, sporting shoes or 
lounging shoes. In short, Americans 
can be shod in almost anything 
imagination fashions. 

And the near-miracle is that the 
nation’s shoe stores provide a fit for 
practically every foot. 


A great many people help make 


this possible. Among them is the 
commercial banker. 

With money and financial services, 
banks in the coming year alone will 
help with the manufacture, distribu- 
tion and final sale of over 600,000,000 
pairs of shoes. 

Specifically, bank loans help stock- 
pile raw materials, finance shoemak- 
ing machines, ship packaged shoes 
and fill dealer stocks, 


The Chase Manhattan Bank, a 





leading lender to business and indus- 
try, joins commercial banks the na- 
tion over in helping the shoe industry 
keep Americans comfortably shod for 
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ITS A NEW DIMENSION IN COMPUTER / ACCOUNTING MACHINES WITH: 
DIRECT COMPUTATION - UNLIMITED PROGRAMMING - RELIABLE PRINTED- 
CIRCUIT COMPACTNESS - GANG INPUT - 

* PRINTED OUTPUT DIRECT TO ACCOUNTING RECORDS - 
ALL THESE COMPUTER ADVANTAGES AT AN ACCOUNTING-MACHINE PRICE 


be Burroughs Corporation Call our nearby branch for fll details 
Burroughs Or write Burroughs rporation 
Burr ahs is ey ae } 


wb “NEW DIMENSIONS /| in electronics and data processing systems” 
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Dancingest Denomination 

“Dancing has a tendency to invigorate 
the spirit and promote health,” said the 
founder of Mormonism, Joseph Smith of 
Palmyra, N.Y. Last week at Salt Lake 
City’s University of Utah Stadium, 8,000 
young Mormons in blue skirts and white 
blouses, Spanish costumes. tangerine and 
black jumpers or pastel formals romped 
and whirled through a two-night program 
of waltzes, fox trots, folk dances, tangos, 
rumbas and square and round dances and 
even some “toned-down” jitterbug steps. 

It was the climax of an annual four-day 
festival. While other faiths may frown, 
the Mormons encourage dancing between 
couples lest the Devil find other work for 
them. Each of some 1,400 Mormon chap- 
els holds a dance every Saturday night— 
including a floor show during intermission 
to undercut any inclination couples may 
feel to wander off by themselves. The re- 
sult is that the Mormons are easily the 
dancingest denomination in the U.S. 

Sponsor of the festival is the Mormon 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Mu- 
tual Improvement Association, which 
traces its origins back to an admonition 
that polygamous Brigham Young delivered 
to his numerous daughters after dinner on 
the night of Nov. 28, 1869: “Retrench, 
retrench in your dress, in your tables, in 
your speech. Retrench in everything that 
is bad and worthless, and improve in 
everything that is good and beautiful.” 
The Latter-day Saint Retrenchment Asso- 
ciation, sparked that evening, eventually 
became M.I.A., which now has a worldwide 
membership of 367,860. Directors of ac- 
tivities contribute their services free, and 
often at considerable personal loss. One 
director traveled more than 5,000 miles 
in one year at his own expense to super- 
vise the dance program in his district. 








Explains Dance Director Rulon Stan- 
field, a Utah business engineer: “The glory 
which one attains in the next world is rela- 
tive to the amount of his service to his 
fellow man on earth. And no matter how 
many dollars you sacrifice, you forget all 
about it when you see those young danc- 
ing feet.” 


Pastor's Ordeal 

Robert B. McNeill was on the way 
through law school at the University of 
Alabama when he switched to Richmond's 
Union Theological Seminary. But for Ala- 
bama-born Seminarian McNeill, the King- 
dom of Heaven on Earth had separate 
entrances marked WHITE and COLORED; as 
a member of the basketball team he re- 
fused to play against Richmond’s Negro 
College, Virginia Union, and at an inter- 
seminary conference he balked at sitting 
down to lunch with the Negro delegates. 

But he did sit down with them and 
thereafter began an intensive study of 
race relations, which he kept up at the 
First Presbyterian Church of Columbus, 
Ga., where he went 64 years ago. In 1957 
and 1958 he was chosen to draft the South- 
ern Presbyterian reports on race, and they 
were noted as the most liberal statements 
on the subject to have been issued by a 
predominantly Southern denomination. 

Imperative Demand. Two years ago, 
McNeill upset some 50 members of his 
influential, 1,200-member First Presbyte- 
rian Church by writing a magazine arti- 
cle calling for “creative contact’? between 
whites and Negroes in the South—‘“rep- 
resentation of both groups on city coun- 
cils, grand juries, school boards, medical 
societies, ministerial associations and oth- 
er public agencies.’ Fortnight ago, he 
wrote a note in the church bulletin urg- 
ing parishioners to read without prejudg- 
ment an article by a Columbus newspa- 
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Associcted Press 
Pastor McNEILL & Son 
Caught on a spit. 


perman saying how much better the ra- 
cial situation had become in Columbus. 

Last week, after 44-year-old Presbyte- 
rian McNeill had finished his Sunday ser- 
mon, the Rev. Frank C. King of Valdosta, 
Ga, rose to read the decision of a commis- 
sion appointed by the Presbytery of South- 
west Georgia to study reports of dissension 
within Pastor McNeill’s church. The deci- 
sion: Robert McNeill must go: ‘The inter- 
ests of religion imperatively demand it.” 

Emotional Flames. The congregation 
was stunned, Some women in the choir 
burst into tears. Several parishioners rose 
from their pews to denounce Commission- 
er King. “You have been listening to the 
wrong people,” said one. “If we kick a 
Christian man and his family out like this, 
what hope have we?” asked another. Val- 
dosta’s King shook his head. Said he, with 
notable irrelevance: “The commission 
feels that the voice of the pulpit should 
be the voice of the congregation.” 

At the evening service, the real voice 
of the congregation was still heard: pa- 
rishioners wept again as they heard Bob 
McNeill preach a blistering farewell ser- 
mon. “We in the South can no longer 
speak in terms of democracy or justice 
without making a parenthetical exception 
for an entire people. When we make this 
exception time after time in everything 
we do, we have lost the capacity to rea- 
son logically. 1 have grown to despise a 
particular word. That word is ‘compro- 
mise.’ Have you noticed how everybody is 
a moderate these days? Everybody is rush- 
ing toward the middle ground. We'll have 
to revise our terminology now. We'll have 
to refer to left moderates, right moder- 
ates and middle moderates. This type of 
so-called moderate will be caught up and 
squeezed in the very middle he has creat- 
ed for himself.” 

As all Columbus went up in emotional 
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flames over his dismissal, Pastor McNeill 
began to feel the strain. “Some folks have 
got me on a spit,” he said. “They're work- 
ing me over on the air, every hour on the 
hour.”’ Last week, while bowling with two 
of his three children, Pastor McNeill col- 
lapsed with a heart attack. 


The Baptist Invasion 

The spacious, air-conditioned Des 
Moines Veterans Auditorium was jammed 
with 3,000 convention delegates and 5,000 
visitors last week, but the burnished- 
copper ashtrays stayed empty. The as- 
sembled 8,000 were American Baptists 
(Northern), on hand for their 52nd an- 
nual convention and, as one official ex- 
plained: “Some Baptists smoke, but never 
when they gather together like this.” 

As president for the coming year, the 
delegates elected Dr. Herbert Gezork, 58, 
onetime leader of the German Baptist 
Youth Movement who fled Germany in 
1936 just before the Nazis closed in on 
him, is now president of Baptist-run An- 
dover Newton Theological School. Dele- 
gates went on record against: 

@ Recognition of Communist China “un- 
til such time as it proves itself worthy”; 
@ “The practice of segregation, whether 
in country clubs, sororities, fraternities, 
service clubs, organizations of property 
owners or cemeteries” ; 
@ Public subsidy for 
schools. 

Sensation of the convention was a 
speech by a Southern Baptist, Dr. Blake 
Smith, pastor of the University Baptist 
Church of Austin, Texas, whose topic was 
the sorest subject in Northern Baptism 
—the “invasion” by Southern Baptists 
(membership: 8,956,756) of what the 
American Baptists (membership: 1,536,- 
276) regard as their territory. The con- 
vention press was kept busy running off 
3.000 copies of his speech, which sold at 
1o¢ each. 

Southern Baptists, Arkansas-born Dr. 
Smith pointed out, have 2,600 churches 
in areas which 20 years ago were looked 
upon as Northern’s private preserve— 
mostly in the Midwest and the South- 
west. And it is in just these areas that 
Southern Baptism has been growing fast- 
est. “Although the overall gain in mem- 
bership for Southern Baptists in 1958 was 
only 2.7%, our gains in the ‘invaded’ 
states were from five to ten times as large 
as the average.” 

Pastor Smith views the resulting friction 
as threatening “the unity of Baptists on 
this continent more seriously than the 
Civil War.” And he blames the cold un- 
charity of Northern Baptists for the situ- 
ation in the first place. The 800,000-odd 
Southern Baptists who have moved north, 
he said, have not felt that they were 
wanted in the churches where they have 
gone. “They are simple people to whom 
forms and ceremonies are as strange as a 
foreign tongue, but they love the Lord. 
Have you been willing to gather with 
them in their home or perhaps in a crude 
storefront building and join with them in 
singing Bringing in the Sheaves, just be- 
cause you love them in Christ?” 
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The Liberace Show 


A columnist with the professional dis- 
position of a rabid porcupine, William 
Connor of London’s spicy Daily Mirror 
(circ. 4,500,000), who writes as Cassan- 
dra, watched 14 TV performances of a 
U.S. pianist visiting England in 1956, 
then upquilled. “This deadly, winking, 
sniggering, snuggling, chromium-plated, 
scent-impregnated, luminous, quivering, 
giggling, fruit-flavored, mincing, _ ice- 
covered heap of mother-love,” fumed 
Connor of Wladziu Valentino Liberace. 
“He is the summit of sex—the pinnacle of 












Keystone 
Wl apzivu VALENTINO LIBERACE 
"| have noticed the smell of the press." 


Masculine, Feminine and Neuter. Every- 
thing that He, She or It can ever want.” 
Last week, three years after he wrote 
the column, Columnist Connor played a 
part in the biggest Liberace show in years 
—the trial of the high-tuned pianist’s suit 
for libel against Connor and his paper. 
Before an overstuffed gallery of matronly 
bosoms, Liberace charged in London's 
Queen's Bench Division court that the 
offending column cast reflections on his 
gender by implying that he was less than 
a man: “This article has attacked me 
below the belt on a moral issue. On my 
word of God, on my mother’s health, 
which is so dear to me, this article only 
means one thing, that I am a homosexual, 
and that is why I am in this court.” 
Liberace allowed that the fragrance of 
Eau de Cologne often accompanied him at 
the piano and even to press conferences, 
where, said Liberace, it joined the effluvia 
radiated by unscented newsmen: “I al- 





ways smell clean and fresh. I have noticed 
the smell of the press many times.” But he 
did not think that his use of cologne justi- 
fied the Connor column or the highly 
suggestive Liberace parodies that the col- 
umn inspired in London cabarets during 
his 1956 visit.* How did he feel about 
homosexuality? “I am against the practice 
because it offends convention and offends 
society.” 

The London press wallowed in the 
courtroom spectacles: 64 columns a day in 
the Daily Telegraph, up to three full col- 
umns in the sobersided Times. Basking in 
the limelight, Liberace, who first came to 
court in an uncharacteristically quiet blue 
suit, changed to a costume featuring an 
exuberant bronze Shantung suit, gold- 
buckled crocodile shoes and piano-shaped 
diamond and onyx cuff links. These de- 
vices stole the show from Defendant Con- 
nor, grumpily denying he meant any se- 
rious harm: the columns were only “fair 
comment” on the “biggest sentimental 
vomit of all time,’ the fruity allusions 
just “part of the impression of confec- 
tionery which Mr. Liberace conveyed to 
me—oversweetened, overflavored, 
luscious, and just sickening.” 

As the trial recessed for the weekend, 
Justice Cyril Salmon dismissed the jurors 
with a warning not to watch Liberace’s 
Sunday night TV show because it might 
prejudice them. After the show they had 
watched all week. a night off probably 
was a welcome relief. 


Editing from the Bench 


From the bench of Georgia's Fulton 
County superior court, Judge Durwood 
T. Pye keeps a hot eye on the Atlanta 
press. Last November, during a_ civil 
hearing, Judge Pye barred news photog- 
raphers not only from the courthouse but 
from “adjacent sidewalks and streets” 
(Tre, Dec. 1). Last week Atlanta’s two 
associated papers, the Constitution and 
the Journal, faced a far stiffer rap from 
Pye: a $20,000 fine for contempt of court. 

Judge Pye struck his blow in connection 
with the trial (for armed robbery) of a 
notorious Georgia felon named Harold 
James Meriwether. While the jury trial 
was in progress. both papers ran stories 
that dipped into Meriwether’s extensive 
criminal past. This long-accepted U.S. 
newspaper practice was unacceptable to 
Judge Pye. He called the stories to the 
attention of Defense Counsel Frank Hes- 
ter: “Have you read these accounts?” 

Hester: Yes, sir, and we have no ob- 
jection to them. 

Pye: Have no objection to them? 

Hester; No, Your Honor. 

Pye: No objection to the accounts? 

Hester: No, sir, Your Honor. 

But Lawyer Hester: finally got the 


over- 





%* Sample script, quoted in court: 
My jan mail is really tremendous, 
It’s growing so jast my head whirls; 
J get more and more, 
They propose by the score 
And at least one or two are jrom girls, 
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We even pamper flowers... aboard the QANTAS Jet 


We pamper you with juices served in frosted brandy snifters. 
With sweets from lands around the world. With meals that 
take three hours (and 1800 miles! ) to the last liqueur. 

And then—as if that weren’t enough—we pamper your 
flowers, too. 

For when your corsage comes aboard our mighty 707 Jet, 
it’s tucked within a gleaming plastic bag. And kept on ice for 


you to wear in Europe, in Asia—or wherever you may roam. 
A needless touch? Not to us. Because when you add this 
touch to all the rest, it spells a very special kind of service. A 
service filled with warmth. And worldliness. And luxury that’s 
completely unashamed, 
Someday very soon, may we pamper your flowers? Not to 
mention you? 


QAN 1 (BAS Australia's round-the-world luxury line 


Qantas 7 Jet service castward to London, westward to 
- with connecting flights on around the whole wide world! Se 
or Qantas in New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Honolulu, 
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ATLANTA’s JupGE Pye 
Attempting to teach the papers a lesson. 


judge’s drift and moved for a mistrial 
on the grounds that the stories gave the 
jury information it should not have had. 
Judge Pye immediately ordered a mistrial. 

Dusting off a 66-year-old Georgia Su- 
preme Court opinion (“No newspaper has 
a right while a case is under investigation 
to comment upon its merits,” etc.), Judge 
Pye then held both Atlanta papers in 
contempt for “interfering with the busi- 
ness of the court.” Said the judge coldly: 
“The amount of the fine should take 
into consideration that the offenses were 
calculated, designed, deliberate and _re- 
peated, This corporation | i.e., the papers | 
takes the position that all that which it 
here did was its absolute right and priv- 
ilege to do. It has no such right, and it 
must be taught to the contrary.” 

The papers refused to learn Judge Pye’s 
lesson, prepared to carry their appeal, if 
necessary, all the way to the top. 


Base Strike in St. Louis 


Still recovering from the effects of a 
99-day strike by the American Newspaper 
Guild, the St. Louis Globe-Democrat was 
silenced again last week by a walkout of 
44 Stereotypers. This time, the Globe was 
a chance victim: the stereotypers struck 
St. Louis’ other paper, the Post-Dispatch, 
which bought the Globe plant last Feb- 
ruary and now prints both papers. 

The stereotypers walked out on a point 
that might have been easily conceded by 
a union less jealous of its prerogatives. 
Post-Dispatch Publisher Joseph Pulitzer 
Jr. had agreed to union demands for a 
$10-a-week, pay boost this year and $5 in 
1960, enough to pay the stereotypers their 
highest scale anywhere in the U.S. (dupli- 
cated only in Detroit). In exchange, the 
paper asked the union to relinquish its un- 
economic control over “base,” the metal 
blocks on which engravings are laid. As it 
has been, a composing-room hand must 
take base blocks back to the stereotype 
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department to be trimmed, even though 
he could easily trim them himself. 

Fearful that the change might make 
less work for stereotypers, Leroy J. Selby, 
president of St. Louis Stereotypers Union 
No. 8, objected: “We have had these 
working conditions for over 35 years, and 
the publisher is trying to take them 
away.” The walkout of his tiny local 
threw 3,000 out of work and left St. Louis 
without a daily newspaper. 


Trouble with the Bible 


Italy’s 15 million fumetti fans—readers 
of the photographic romance magazines 
that take their name from the dialogue 
balloons—usually go for soap-opera plots. 
But last winter a Milan fumetto entrepre- 
neur, Pino Vignal, scored a modest inaugu- 
ral success—80,000 copies—with a fumet- 
to magazine based on the Bible. 

Hailed at first as a way to bring the 
Bible closer to the people, Vignal’s La Bib- 
bia soon encountered more trials than Job. 
The Italian Rabbinical Council denounced 
La Bibbia as “sacrilege”; Milan’s Roman 
Catholic Cardinal Montini withdrew the 
nihil obstat of the church. Sales slumped, 
and ugly rumors grew that Vignal’s crew 
of actors, who posed for the crude Bibli- 
cal scenes, lived private lives of less than 
Biblical probity. 

Last week Milan cops arrested Vignal, 
unmasked him as one Giuseppe Tosini, 
well known to Roman law authorities as a 
swindler, cigarette smuggler, drunk and 
vagrant wanted on four counts. La Bibbia’s 
fate—Tosini had two years’ worth of 
Scripture scripts—was left in doubt. To 
get the public and the Bible closer togeth- 
er, said Monsignor Enrico Galbiati, Mi- 
lan's Roman Catholic ecclesiastical censor, 
it will be necessary to bring the public 
level up rather than drag the Bible down, 


° 
Penny-Wise 

Is there a way to get more money for 
a newspaper without making the reader 
scream? Experience suggests otherwise. 
When New York's afternoon dailies went 
from a nickel to a dime in 1956, all three 
took circulation losses so severe that not 
one of them has climbed back to its old 
level. After a more timid price boost— 
from a nickel to 7¢—in 1952, two of 
Detroit’s three papers spent years recov- 
ering lost ground, and the third-ranking 
Times has still not recovered. Yet a fort- 
night ago, all three Detroit papers raised 
prices again, and not only got away with 
it but last week sold more papers (an 
estimated 2%) than before the boost. 

The apparent key to the Detroit papers’ 
success was that they raised prices only 
1¢—a strategy plotted by the Detroit 
Free Press's Executive Editor Lee Hills. 
“My theory,” said Hills, “was that if you 
have been selling for years at 7¢ and you 
go up r¢, that’s just loose change, an ex- 
tra penny, and the average reader doesn’t 
care.” Emboldened by their triumph— 
worth some $5,000 extra revenue a day to 
the Free Press and the News, $4,000 to 
the Times—Detroit publishers could fore- 
see further steps in their painless, inch- 
penny path to the summit of a dime. 






SPORT 
The Big Open 


It was no country for old men. Ben 
Hogan, 46, shared the lead in the first 
round, but could not stand the pace. Sam 
Snead, 45, got hot for one three-under-par 
round, then subsided. By the final 18 
holes of the U.S. Open golf tournament 
at the Winged Foot Country Club course 
in suburban Mamaroneck, N.Y., young 
(27) Bill Casper Jr. held a three-stroke 
lead. On the last day Bill Casper, golf's 
best putter, bogeyed three of the last 
eight holes, but finished with a 72-hole 
total of 282, two over par. Then he sat 
back to wait, and wait. Into contention 
shot a pair of rugged challengers: Mike 
Souchak, 32, onetime Duke University 
All-America football player, and Bob Ros- 
burg, 32, onetime captain of Stanford 
University’s N.C.A.A. champion golf team. 

Burly Mike Souchak birdied the tough 
16th hole to move within a stroke of the 
lead, but an overstroked approach gave 
him a bogey on the 18th and he was out 
of the running. Rosburg, who grips a club 
like a baseball bat, sank a chip shot and 
30-ft. putt for successive birdies on the 
rith and r2th, But on the final hole he 
needed to sink a 4o-ft. putt to tie. It 
stopped a foot short, and Bill Casper was 
the U.S. Open champion, 

The only son of a San Diego plasterer, 
Casper caddied at the San Diego Country 
Club. He developed his putting touch out 
of convenience. “I'd practice driving an 
hour and get tired,” he explains, “‘so I 
started chipping and putting to rest. I 
found it was more fun than driving.” Un- 
like many top golfers, he has no desire 
to practice (“I hate it’). After four years 
of nominal service in the Navy, during 
which he spent most of his time develop- 
ing driving ranges in the San Diego area, 











Don Urhbrock 
Open CHAMPION CASPER 
Putting was the key. 
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From CIBA Research... High blood pressure, known medically as hypertension, 
progress in tre ension is one of the great health problems of our time. Out of the 
need for drugs to give effective help to its many victims 
a series of dramatic scientific advances has been achieved 
within the last decade by the international research 
teams of CIBA. 
The first major break-through in treating the various 
forms of hypertension came with the discovery of a 
phthalazine compound which inhibits chemical 
substances in the blood responsible for elevating blood 
pressure. Another unportant advance oceurred when 
CIBA scientists isolated from the root of the tropieal plant 
rauwolfia a pure alkaloid capable of controlling those 
areas of the brain and nervous system whose overactivity 
results in high blood pressure. Early this vear the work 
of still another CIBA team has made available 
a diuretic-antihypertensive compound which reduces 
abnormally high blood pressure largely through elimination 
of excess fluids and salts. Physicians are now using 


these drugs 





o make significant progress in the treatment 
of hypertension. Meanwhile, continuing research 
in this field offers promise of even greater control over 


this threat to human life and health. 










These antihypertensive drugs are among many new 





developments made possible over the past three-quarters 
fa tury by the international research orqanizatior 
f CIBA, In plastics, dyes and chemical specialties, as 

( riginality and quality in research and a (rce 

of new and improved products, 





...are Boeing 707 and Douglas DC-8 jet transports. Their appearance 
on the world’s flag airlines begins a distinctly new age in man’s mobility. 
With their 600-mile-an-hour speeds, they are shrinking all the world’s air 
routes by a full 40 per cent—and they offer this immense time bonus with 
standards of comfort the traveler has never known before. 

, Nine out of ten of the swift and comfortable Boeing and Douglas jet 
transports flying or on order for the world’s flag airlines are powered by 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft J-57 and J-75 jet engines. Sturdy, tough, and 
powerful, these two Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Turbo Wasp jets go into 
commercial service with more than four million military flight hours of 
experience . . , and a matchless dependability. 


Eileen 





dv PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 


A DIVISION OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
EAST HARTFORD, CONN. 


Casper hit the professional circuit, picked 
up his first check ($33.33) for finishing 
3oth in the Western Open in 1955. Last 
year he earned $52,030. 

This year flu forced him to give up 
golf for two months. Until last week's 
triumph, he had not played in a month. 
Casper’s putting faltered this spring, but 
for the Open it was wondrous. In four 
rounds he took only 115 putts. Said the 
new champion: “I knew that as soon as 
the putting came back, I’d win one.” 


Face Saver 

Three Pittsburgh pitchers had been 
mauled for 15 hits in the first eight inn- 
ings; yet the Pirates were still in the 
game, tied 9-9 with the San Francisco 
Giants. Out of the bullpen strode little 
(5 ft. 8 in., 155 lbs.) Elroy Leon Face, 
and suddenly the crowd at Pittsburgh’s 
Forbes Field knew everything would be all 
right. It was. Face shackled Giant batters 
for three innings, and the Pirates won in 
the eleventh, 12-9. 

Righthander Face is the chief reason the 
Pirates are still in the National League 
pennant race. He has won ten without a 
defeat, saved four more games for other 
Pittsburgh pitchers. In fact, he has not 
lost a game since May 30, 1958. So far 
this season, Face is the major leagues’ 
winningest pitcher. At week’s end his 
earned-run average was a stylish 1.12. In 
40} innings, he had walked only seven 
batters, struck out 36. 

At 31, Face is content to be a relief 
pitcher, feels no strain when called in to 
pitch with the bases loaded. “I concen- 
trate on the hitter,” he explains. “There's 
nothing you can do about the runners. 
The guy with the stick in his hand is the 
only one that can hurt you. I just try to 
get the guys to hit the ball on the ground.” 
Despite his slight build, Face has an ap- 





Jack D. Mahony 
Pirates’ Face 


Concentrating on the guy with the stick. 
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parently indestructible arm. In 1956 he 
relieved in nine straight games. His spe- 
cialty is a “fork ball” that breaks crazily. 

Brown-haired and blue-eyed, Roy Face 
is a carpenter in the off season—a trade 
that runs in the family. His father, grand- 
father, two brothers and five uncles are all 
carpenters. When he was 20, he struck out 
36 batters in two semi-pro games on 
successive Sundays, was promptly signed 
by the Philadelphia Phillies. The Pirates 
later drafted him from Fort Worth. 

Face is equally impressive against all 
National League teams—even the heavy- 
hitting Milwaukee Braves. Hank Aaron 
has had only two hits in two years off 
Face. Says Aaron: “He’s one of the most 
underrated pitchers in the big leagues. 
You wouldn’t think much of him be- 
cause of his size, but he’s a dandy.” 


Four for the Rock 


In all baseball history, only two men 
had ever hit four consecutive home runs 
in one game.* But one night last week. 
in Baltimore’s vast Memorial Stadium. 


BASEBALL'S BEST 


The leaders after nine weeks of 
play: 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Team: Chicago (by 4 game) 
Pitcher: Wilhelm, Baltimore (9-0) 
Batter: Kaline, Detroit (.359) 


HR: Killebrew, Washington (21) 
RBI: Killebrew, Washington (46) 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Team: Milwaukee (by 14 games) 
Pitcher: Face, Pittsburgh (10-0) 
Batter: Aaron, Milwaukee (.406) 
HR: Mathews, Milwaukee (22) 
RBI: Banks, Chicago (63) 





Cleveland Outfielder Rocco Domenico Co- 
lavito stepped out of a batting slump and 
into the record books with four mighty 
swings of his 33-0z. bat. His fourth 
straight homer, a long blast into the left- 
field bleachers some 410 ft. away, came in 
the ninth inning off Baltimore Orioles Re- 
liefer Ernie Johnson, who had not allowed 
a homer all season. What was more, Cola- 
vito brought off his feat in a park rated 
the toughest in the league for home-run 
hitters—no team has ever hit more than 
three home runs there in a single game. 
Slugger Colavito, 25, is a rugged (6 ft. 
3 in., 190 lbs.) lad, whose rippling biceps 
seem to make visible bulges on the tele- 
vision screen. The son of a Bronx truck 
driver, Rocky grew up in the shadow of 
Yankee Stadium, played ball just across 
the street in Macomb’s Dam Park. Nat- 
urally, the Yankees were his boyhood 
heroes. Naturally, the Yankees gave him 
a tryout when he was only 16, but let him 
get away when the Indians topped the 
Yankees’ half-hearted bid with a. still 


* Bobby Lowe of the Boston Nationals in 1894 
and Lou Gehrig of the N.Y. Yankees in 1932. 








George Cook—Baltimore Sun 
InpIANs’ CoLavito 


Having a word with God. 


modest offer of $3,000. Last year, in his 
second full season with Cleveland, he blast- 
ed 41 homers, just one short of matching 
Mickey Mantle for the league title. 

In the outfield, Colavito’s mighty arm is 
one of the most respected in baseball. In 
fact, it is so good that the Indians have 
actually used him as a pitcher on occa- 
sion. A modest and religious man, Rocky 
admits he heard a fan yelling at him after 
the third homer to go for the record. “I 
looked up to heaven and said, ‘Dear God, 
I’m not greedy. I'll be happy if I can get 
a single next time.’ I always talk to God. 
He’s been good to me.” 


Scoreboard 

@ Trouble struck swiftly as the field 
pounded through the final turn in the grst 
running of the Belmont Stakes, third jewel 
in horse racing’s Triple Crown for three- 
year-olds. Black Hills slipped on the mud- 
dy track, went down with Jockey Eddie 
Arcaro and rolled on him. Lake Erie, fol- 
lowing close behind, stumbled over the 
tangle. Lake Erie’s Jockey Wally Blum 
was unhurt, but Arcaro was hospitalized 
with a concussion and sprains. Black Hills, 
a foreleg fractured, was destroyed. The 
pile-up had no effect on the favorite, 
Brookmeade_ Stable’s Sword Dancer. 
Runner-up in both the Preakness and 
Kentucky Derby, Sword Dancer won by 
nearly a length. 

@ In the 94th renewal of the U.S.’s oldest 
intercollegiate sporting event, Harvard's 
smooth-stroking varsity crew led from the 
start, fashioned a workmanlike 24-length 
victory over Yale in a four-mile race on 
the Thames at New London, Conn. 

@ In Mount San Antonio, Calif., Shot- 
putter Parry O’Brien broke his own world 
record with heaves of 64 ft. 4 in. and 63 
ft. 94 in. But because the throws were 
classified as exhibitions, they are not of- 
ficial, leaving his accepted mark at 63 
ft. 2 in. 
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MEDICINE 





Physicians, Inc. 


Physicians are organization men as well 
as healers, and last week the American 
Medical Association packed some 12,000 
of its 170,000 members into Atlantic City, 
N.J. for its 108th annual meeting. Most 
distinguished of the 15,000 guests—most- 
ly wives, nurses, medical students, vendors 
of drugs—was President (and grateful, 
well-recovered Patient) Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, who used the annual-dinner dais 
as a plate for another swing against infla- 
tion (see NATIONAL AFFAIRS). 

Ike gave the doctors the needle: “The 
medical profession, as much as any other, 
has a vital interest in preventing inflation. 
Certainly it wants to provide its services 
for a fee within the range of what people 
can reasonably pay. If the time ever 
comes when larger numbers of our citi- 
zens turn primarily to the Government for 
assistance in what ought to be and to re- 
main a private arrangement between doc- 
tor and patient, then we shall all have 
suffered a tremendous loss.” 

Do It Yourself. The audience of 5.000 
was delighted with Ike's reaffirmed oppo- 
sition to socialized medicine. But private- 
ly, many doctors questioned the need for 
his emphasis on keeping their fees down. 
Fact is, until recently, medical and surgi- 
cal fees have lagged, while living costs as 
a whole have soared 108.6% in the last 
two decades. And as Ike noted, the A.M.A. 
is urging members to cut their fees for 
oldsters on retirement income shrunken 
by inflation. 

On retirement income for its own, the 
A.M.A. hewed to its traditional individual- 
enterprise line. Though majorities of phy- 
sicians polled in several states have voted 
in favor of bringing doctors under com- 
pulsory social security coverage, the House 
of Delegates voted down a Pennsylvania 
resolution favoring it. Main argument: 
doctors who kept on practicing after the 
age of 65 could not collect benefits until 
they quit, or until 72; doctors should be 
able to make better personal plans for 
retirement. 

Which Way Freedom? What had been 
expected to be an explosive issue fizzled 
deceptively. Climaxing 34 years of study, 
a 15-man commission headed by North 
Dakota’s Dr. Leonard W. Larson, chair- 
man of the board of trustees. recommend- 
ed last December that the A.M.A. relax 
its opposition to the practice of medicine 
by closed panels and groups.* Instead, it 
should concentrate on the quality of the 
care given, and the patient’s freedom to 
choose between an independent physician 
and a panel. Surprisingly, the House of 
Delegates approved the Larson report last 
week with no debate. 

But if this changed the A.M.A.’s public 
posture, it did not change the minds of 








* Biggest examples (out of hundreds in the 
U.S.): the Health Insurance Plan of (ireater 
New York (552,000 subscribers); the Kaiser 
Foundation Health Plan (650,000); the United 
Mine Workers of America (1,000,000). 
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some A.M.A. bigwigs. Los Angeles’ Dr. 
E. Vincent Askey, newly chosen president- 
elect (to take office in 1960, succeeding 
Florida's Dr, Louis M. Orr), insisted after 
the vote that just as inviolable as the pa- 
tient’s right to choose his physician is his 
right to reject one. To Dr. Askey, the 
freedom to choose a closed panel is no 
freedom at all. 


Surgeon's Progress 

Michael Ellis DeBakey. son of a Leb- 
anese immigrant who had made good in 
Lake Charles, La., wanted to be a physi- 
cian—specifically, a surgeon. Soon after 
graduation from Tulane University School 
of Medicine, interning at New Orleans’ 
vast Charity Hospital, young Dr. De- 
Bakey invented a pump that he hoped 





Syd Stoen 


Dr. MICHAEL DEBAKEY 
Recognition in rented tails. 


might some day relieve or replace the 
heart during delicate surgery. That was in 
1932, and the inventive intern was about 
20 years ahead of his time. : 
With driving intensity and singleness of 
purpose, Surgeon DeBakey worked all day 
every day and half the night (since 1948 
at Houston's Baylor University hospitals ) 
on mechanical defects of blood vessels, 
especially the aorta. This great vessel, the 
body’s main artery, sometimes develops 
an aneurysm (like a ballooning blister on 
a bicycle’s inner tube) that is often pain- 
ful and disabling, and fatal when it bursts. 
Daringly, Dr. DeBakey began to cut out 
aneurysms and replace the damaged sec- 
tion of aorta with a graft from an artery 
bank. Gradually, with improved tech- 
niques and materials, he inched closer to 
the heart. By 1956, with specially knit 
synthetic tubing (better for many cases 
than artery-bank material), and an oxy- 
genator fitted to an updated model of his 
1932 pump, Dr. DeBakey was able to 


operate within a couple of inches of the 
heart, and stop its beat at will. 

But strokes—accidents in the brain’s 
blood supply—are only less common than 
heart attacks, and can cause more severe 
crippling. Dr. DeBakey tackled these, in- 
stalled artery grafts in cases where the 
blood stoppage had occurred at an acces- 
sible site below the skull (Tre, Nov. 3). 

Still pushing for further progress, Mike 
DeBakey gets less than five hours sleep 
a night, rises at 4:30 to work on reports 
before going to surgery at 7:30, has taken 
off only two weekends (to hunt deer) 
in four years. Lean, slightly stooped and 
with big, penetrating dark eyes. he is so 
miserly of time that he never drives when 
he can fly, never walks when he can drive 
—even the one block from medical school 
to hospital. 

Last week, in Atlantic City, N.J. for the 
A.M.A. meeting, Perfectionist DeBakey 
phoned his secretary to check on patients. 
added a complaint: he had no white tie 
and tails with him, had to rent them for a 
ceremony, The House of Delegates, he ex- 
plained as an afterthought. had just voted 
him its 1959 Distinguished Service Award. 
A gold medal with citation, it is the 
A.M.A.’s highest recognition for outstand- 
ing contributions to medical progress. 


The Fat & the Lean 


Tables of average heights and weights 
for children have been so overpromoted 
that many mothers spend their time jit- 
tering needlessly about whether a young- 
ster is up to par. But doctors have never 
studied data on averages for people at the 
upper end of the life span. Last week Dr. 
Arthur M. Master presented the A.M.A. 
with revealing data on oldsters aged 65 
to 94. The tables were compiled at Man- 
hattan’s Mount Sinai Hospital from in- 
formation on 2.925 men and 2,694 wom- 
en all over the U.S. 

In the 65-69 bracket, the tables showed, 
men average 5 ft. 8 in. tall, weigh 159 lbs. 
Height remains constant through ages 85- 
$9, but by then the average weight has 
dropped to 148 Ibs. In the early gos, men 
average an inch shorter and tip the scales 
at a wispy 136 Ibs. Women aged 65-69 
average 5 ft. 3 in. tall and weigh 141 lbs.; 
those in the upper Sos are an inch shorter 
and weigh 120 Ibs. 

What does this mean for oldsters’ 
health? Purpose of the tables, said Dr. 
Master, is to show the tie-up between ex- 
cess weight and diabetes. gall-bladder trou- 
ble, and diseases of the heart. arteries and 
kidneys. Already evident, he said, is that 
in both sexes after 65, blood pressure goes 
up with weight, but has little or no rela- 
tionship to height alone. And despite the 
popular belief that tall people die young- 
er, height has nothing to do with longevi- 
ty. Weight is the villain, Dr. Master con- 
cluded. “It is clear that obesity reduces 
the life span, and the outlook for thin per- 
sons is more favorable.” That average 
weights are so much less in the most aged 
might indicate that these individuals have 
actually lost some weight, but more sig- 
nificant, Dr. Master suggested, is the fact 
that the fat die younger. 
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“TRIP TIPS” is your assurance 
of a safer, carefree vacation! 


You can prevent most highway troubles, give your family 
an enjoyable vacation with far greater safety if you 

know how to prepare before you go—and how to cope 
with conditions which may arise en route. 


TRIP TIPS has the answers—40 pages of sound suggestions 
and useful hints for the motorist. It tells you how to make 
sure your car, home, possessions and your family are all ready 
for the trip. It discusses seat belts, safety on the highway, travel 
precautions, insurance protection, and many other subjects. 


In the interest of safety and the greater enjoyment of your holiday, the 
America Fore bey tl Insurance Group will be glad to send you 
a copy of P TIPS, free. Just mail the coupon, today! 
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Department T—AMERICA FORE LOYALTY GROUP 


80 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: For peace of mind while on my trip please send me, 
without obligation, a copy of “TRIP TIPS.” 
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EDUCATION 





Spellbound 


For four feminist years, sharp-tongued 
girls have speared the prize at the Scripps- 
Howard National Spelling Bee. It looked 
that way again last week at the 32nd 
annual spellbinder in the ballroom of 
Washington’s Mayflower Hotel. The girls 
marched past progressively tougher 


x Associated Press 
Contestants CrossLtey & MONTGOMERY 


Vinaigrous, gracilescent, fanfaronade. 





words, from heroine, blossom and denti- 
frice to operose, miscible and quadru- 
manous. By the end of the first day, there 
were six girl contestants to five boys. 

Ratiocination. On the second day, the 
tide turned. As newsmen sneakily cribbed 
from one another at tables covered with 
green (base? baize? beise?) cloth, the 
girls were toppled by persiflage, ephelis, 
additament, cacolet. In the 22nd round, 
13-year-old Elaine Hassell of Dallas, the 
last girl survivor, fluffed on porphyry 
(she guessed porfiree). Three boys re- 
mained: Allan L. Kramer, 13, of Lake 
Worth, Fla.; Robert Crossley, 13, of Nor- 
ristown, Pa.; Joel Montgomery, 12, of 
Denver. And down went Kramer in Round 
24; after negotiating guidnunc, eclectic, 
and sarcophagus, he missed ratiocination. 
The mellifluous pronouncer (“I give full 
value to each of the diacritical markings 
in Webster”) was so overcome that he 
nearly left the stage himself. 

For five more rounds the tension made 
an ordinary TV isolation booth seem like 
a rest cure. Closing his eyes and mopping 
his face, Bobby Crossley delivered fer- 
ricolous amid wild applause. Seventh 
Grader Joel Montgomery coolly rapped 
out pastiche, prolegomenous, successfully 
spelled susurrus when Bobby shakily 
fiubbed it. Then Joel missed vinaigrous, 
and so did Bobby, leaving the game at 
deuce. In Round 30, Joel gracefully pro- 
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nounced gracilescent and spelled it cor- 
rectly; it was Bobby's chance to hold the 
tie. As he stood under the tall microphone, 
pondering fanfaronade, Bobby's long 
trousers seemed to sag. Out came fan- 
feranade. All Joel had to do to win was 
spell catamaran, the 594th word. He did 
it without batting an eye. 

Tenebrous. A calm champion—the first 
boy to win since 1954—pudgy, pink- 
cheeked Joel slung an arm around tearful 
Bobby and quietly allowed that his only 
real puzzler had been intitule in an early 
round. Joel came equipped to win. The 
son of a lumber salesman, he reads four 
or five books a week, is starting Darwin's 
Origin of Species. And his spelling coach 
at Denver's Byers Junior High School 
is Teacher Ted Glim, producer of a co- 
champion two years ago, who shuns 
rote memorization, Glim starts with ac- 
curate pronunciation. “Then we go thor- 
oughly into roots, prefixes and suffixes. 
We learn the story behind words, their 
meaning and use today.”’ Run-of-the-mull 
samples: tenebrous, cachinnatory, sorbe- 
Jacient. Says Glim-trained Joel, whose 
$1,000 prize would go toward his college 
education as a forestry scientist: “I’m 
interested in words. They're fun.” 


God at Harvard (Contd.) 


Harvard students, said President Na- 
than Pusey in a baccalaureate address, 
should have “the ability to speak the 
word God without reserve or embarrass- 
ment.” Some clues to what the unembar- 
rassed Harvardman may have in mind 
were offered last week in a special supple- 
ment to the commencement edition of 
the Harvard Crimson, the results of an 
82-question survey of Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe undergraduates. Notable items: 

@ Twenty-one percent of the Roman 
Catholics and 25% of the Jews surveyed 
reported that they had “apostasized.” Of 
the “middle-ground” Protestants, 39% 
said they had fallen away. 
Forty percent of those who had aban- 
doned religion said that they planned to 
raise their children in the faith they 
themselves had left. 
@ Of the Protestants, only 31% (as 
against 74% of the Catholics) believed 
in immortality. Only 459 regard Jesus 
Christ as “divine”; 40% consider him 
“only as a very great prophet or teacher.” 
@ Eighteen percent of all those answering 
the questionnaire said they believed in an 
“infinitely wise, omnipotent, three-person 
God who created the universe and who 
maintains an active concern for human 
affairs.” The largest group of respondents 
24%—believed in “a God about whom 
nothing definite can be affirmed.” Only 
4% flatly denied God's existence. 
@ In answer to the question, “Of which 
of the following sexual practices do you 
disapprove because of your religious be- 
liefs?”, 38% disapproved of extramarital 
intercourse, 21% premarital intercourse, 
21% homosexuality, 18% legalized abor- 
tion, 14% divorce, 7% birth control. 








Teacher with a Camera 


Until the birth of Lrre 23 years ago, 
top U.S. photographers were rare. Today, 
they range the earth in peace and war, 
catching the human face in joy and pain, 
laying out the world before eager eyes. 
Sometimes they work alone amid squalor 
and risk; sometimes they haunt the water- 
ing holes of wealth. Wherever they are, 
some 300 artist-hustlers are likely to swap 
fond recollections of the quiet little man 
who launched them: Clarence A. (for 
Abel) Bach, 65, founder of the first 
U.S. high school photo-journalism course. 
Last week, after 34 brilliant years at Los 
Angeles’ John C. Fremont High School, 
Clarence Bach retired. 

Bach's protégés, most of them poor 
and obscure at the start, have snapped 
some 100 LiFe covers in all. At one time 
nine Bachians were on the staff of Lire 
(Bob Landry, John Florea, Mark Kauff- 
man, George Strock, Hank Walker, John 
Dominis, Peter Stackpole, Harold Tru- 
deau, John Wilkes). West Coast news- 
papers are full of Bach alumni; others 
are aiming the nation’s TV and newsreel 
cameras. In World War II, 146 were 
combat cameramen, and four died in 
action, What Harvard’s George Lyman 


4 
Bill Bridges 


CLARENCE A, BACH 
Pictures, pictures, pictures. 


Kittredge was to Shakespeare, Fremont 
High’s spry, spectacled Clarence Bach is 
to news photography. 

Take a Chance. Bach came to his 
eminence—he got nothing more material 
out of it than $758 a month—by love 
and toil. Born in Hollywood, the son of 
a building contractor, he started as a 
carpenter. Hating it, he wangled a job 
as a “second cameraman” errand boy at 
the old Fox movie studios. In 1925, hunt- 
ing security (he has a wife and four 
children), Bach tried to peddle himself 
to seven Los Angeles high schools as a 
photography teacher. He was coldly turned 
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TURPENTIN 


BYE IT.«.- TRY ITF .21kONnN CHAMPION PAPERS 


Paints or perfumes, peaches or pills, the smartest products on dealers’ shelves 
are wearing labels made from Champion papers. The eye-appeal that becomes 
buy-appeal often depends on an attractive, colorful label. The wide variety of 
Champion label papers provides the very qualities—hig th gloss, printability, scuff- 
resistance among them—that make this possible. It is C *hampion’ s goal, through 
research and development, to bring its customers the right and the best paper for 
any job where paper is used. 





The Champion Paper and Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio. District Sales Offices in New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit. St. Louis, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Dallas, and San Francisco. Distributors 
in every major city. Makers of quality coated and uncoated papers for books, magazines, envelopes, bs \ 


labels, boxwraps. greeting cards, business forms, tags, tablets, food packaging, and many other uses. . 
& § ? J f d es . Pr ~~» ' vd 


HOWARD WILCOX 





B.E.U. can lift your employees to higher performance. B. E. U. isa service developed 
and offered only by Connecticut General. mg A company can get greater return from its investment in its 
group insurance and pension plan through B. E. U., Better Employee Understanding of the bene‘its. The 
majority of workers don’t appreciate their benefits because they don’t really know what they’re getting. 
Prove it; ask your own people. g Employees don’t realize how much more their group benefits would cost 
them as individuals. When they know, they value them highly. m With B. E. U., greater productivity is 
only one profitable possibility. There are others which you'd find equally helpful to your company. Ask 


about B. E. U. Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 


Group Insurance | Pension Plans | Health | Accident | Life CONNECTICUT GENERAL GSS 
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down everywhere except at Fremont High. 


“Tl take a chance,” the principal said 
skeptically. “But you'll have to show 
progress without spending much money.” 

Hired part time, Bach crammed a tiny 
photo lab into the auditorium dressing 
room. Soon “Bach's Boys” were rushing 
about, shoving big black boxes in students’ 
faces and yelling, “Hold it!” Other teach- 
ers were shocked at Bach’s brand of 
pedagogy: he encouraged playing hooky 
on sunny days—with a camera. “Go get 
the picture,” he would say. Bach badgered 
officials into buying extra film, gave his 
budding photographers more than most 
daily newspapers allow their regulars. He 
ceaselessly sent his boys to football and 
basketball games to get realistic pictures 
(blur was just fine) and warned: “Don’t 
bring back any pictures of the basket.” 

"Cover Eleanor." “All I ever demand- 
ed was results,’ Bach recalls, “and I got 
em.” One reason was Teacher Bach’s skill 
at spotting hungry boys with talent, most 
of them Depression kids with a drive to 
make good. For them, Bach’s first aim 
was finding a fine camera: “In those days, 
it was like buying a diamond.” Often 
Bach lent a boy the down payment out of 
his own pocket, persuaded a camera store 
to give him credit, found him odd jobs to 
keep up the payments. With a precision 
instrument in his palms, a boy’s confi- 
dence soared and soared. And Bach car- 
ried through by getting his boys jobs on 
newspapers—on condition that they help 
future graduates, however high they rose. 

Time after time, the payoff was extraor- 
dinary. One of Bach's students was shy, 
skinny, 17-year-old Mark Kauffman, own- 
er of a rickety Speed Graphic and the 
sole support of his parents, two sisters 
and 14 brothers. “Go out and cover 
Eleanor Roosevelt,’ said Bach to Mark 
one afternoon in 1939. At a press con- 
ference, Kauffman snapped unobtrusively 
in the background, produced one of the 
most human, humorous pictures of the 
First Lady ever taken. A week later it 
adorned the cover of Lire, and Kauffman 
was on his way. 

Bach's students have left the country 
some of its most stunning pictorial 
records: George Strock’s heart-stopping 
World War II scene of a dead American 
soldier on Buna Beach in New Guinea, 
Bob Landry's slinky wartime pinup of 
Rita Hayworth (reprinted 60 million 
times), the distinguished Korean war 
photographs of Hank Walker and John 
Dominis. Today, Fremont High is still 
turning out expert Bach graduates. But 
fewer are able to cash in on Bach's train- 
ing: the school has become predominant- 
ly Negro, and Teacher Bach confronts 
a color line (though it is steadily re- 
ceding) when he tries to find jobs for 
prize graduates. 

Bach aims to circle the world soon and 
check up on his protégés. Last week, as 
scores of them descended on Los Angeles 
for a banquet in his honor and messages 
poured in from others, Teacher Bach had 
a thought. “I might even get a job from 
one of them,” he mused as his spectacles 
slid down his nose. “You never know 
what those monkeys are going to do.” 
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Kudos 


Adelphi College 
Hugh L. Dryden, deputy administrator, 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration LL.D. 
Wernher von Braun, spaceman. direc- 
tor of the U.S. Army’s Redstone 
Arsenal . LL.D. 
Lieut. General Bernard A. Schriever, 
chief, U.S.A.F.’s Research and De- 
se Command Sc.D. 
John P Hagen, chief, Sears divi- 
sion, NASA. ed ie Sc.D. 


Boston College 
The Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., associate 


editor, America LL.D. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, U.S. Ambassador 
to the U.N. LL.D. 


George Meany, labor leader, president, 


A.F.L.-C.1.0. LL.D. 
Brandeis University 

Leonard Bernstein, conductor, N.Y. 

Philharmonic Orchestra L.H.D. 


General Alfred M. Gruenther (ret.), 
logistician, president, American Red 


Cross L.H.D. 
Pierre Mendés-F: rance, former Premier 
OE FRANCO eh c.cas osmegieekse LL.D. 


Cornell College 
James A. Van Allen, physicist, 
scientist 


space 
ae 5 BA: Sc.D. 
Dartmouth College 
Charles H. Malik, president, U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly LL.D. 
Lawrence McK. Gould, president, Carle- 
ton College eee i Pei 2 
Patrick M. Malin, civic leader, execu- 
tive director, American Civil Liberties 
Union ; L.H.D. 
James B. Reston, journalist, chief 
Washington ceeeenEeere, New York 
Times ee Litt.D. 


Harvard University 

Richard Cardinal Cushing. Roman Cath- 
olic Archbishop of Boston LL.D. 

Citation: “A prince of his church, ever 
mindful of the needs of the least of 
his flock.” 

Douglas Horton, Congregational clergy- 
man, retiring dean, Harvard Divinity 
School ‘ D.D. 


Citation: “Both church and learning have 
been served by the vigorous ministry of 
this wise and generous man.” 

Robert D, Murphy, U.S. Deputy Under 
Secretary of State LL.D. 


Citation: “A courageous negotiator to 
whom we have learned to turn to re- 
deem situations fit for despair.” 

Julius A. Stratton, electronics research- 
er, president-elect, M.1L.T. LL.D. 

Helen Brooke Taussig, pediatrician, 
heart researcher, Johns Hopkins Uni- 


versity Sc.D. 
Samuel Barber, U.S. composer of cho- 
ral music and opera ..Mus.D. 


Johns Sg ag-7 University 
James R. Killian Jr., board chairman, 
M.I.T., former presidential science 
SOVISEE sis crew es Bees teas LL.D. 
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Mills College 


Cora Du , professor of anthropology, 
Harvard University ..........LL.D. 


New York University 
Earl Warren, former California gover- 
nor, U.S. Chief Justice. .....D.C.L. 


Citation: “A jovial soul of magnetic hu- 
man qualities, wise of statecraft and 
learned in the law, in the fashion of one 
inured to the blasts that torment the 
summit of Everest, he mans his lofty 
eminence with serenity and aplomb be- 
gat of a stout heart and the instinct for 
unswerving rectitude.” 


Northeastern University 
Edwin H. Land, industrialist, inventor 
of Polaroid Land camera, president, 


PORNO CORDS «foes sass aiaik etn « Sc.D 
Ohio State University 
Polykarp Kusch, Nobel prizewinning 
PUYVHICIE’ Hos sedate sence swans Sc.D. 
Quincy College 
Louella O. Parsons, Hollywood gossip 
COMMINIRG cases Sskcisaeeks Litt.D. 
Citation: “The pioneer journalist of to- 


day’s entertainment industry.” 


Springfield College 
Lou Little, former Columbia football 
coach... .. Doctor of Humanics 


Swarthmore College 
Robert Penn Warren, poet, 
teacher 


Wabash College 
Ludwig Erhard, economist, Vice Chan- 
cellor and Economics Minister, West 
Germany 


novelist, 


Yale University 
Edith Hamilton, educator, author, mod- 
ern interpreter of the ancient Greek 
world .- oe Litt.D. 


Citation: “By the sheer power of your 
books you have become one of our great 
sources of adult education.” 

William Ernest Hocking, professor 
emeritus of philosophy, Harvard Uni- 
versity Ps =. eHeDi 


Citation: “You have never lost sight of 
the moral dimension of human life.” 

Elia Kazan, Broadway and Hollywood 
director and producer .M.A; 


Citation: “You have turned the words of 
our country’s leading dramatists into in- 
candescent stage productions.” 

Ernst Mayr, professor of zoology, Har- 
vard University ‘ Se.D. 


Citation: “From your contemplation of 
birds of paradise, you have developed 
principles that may profoundly affect 
the destiny of men on earth.” 

Gunnar Myrdal, Swedish economist, au- 
thor . LL.D. 


Citation: “You have defined with inspired 
scholarship the greatest social and eco- 
nomic problems of our time.” 

Potter Stewart, Associate Justice, U.S. 
Supreme Court - . .LL.D. 


Gitation: “The promise of your record at 
Yale has been abundantly fulfilled.” 
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GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING 




























Its seas and oceans cover over 139 million 
square miles. That’s more than double the sur- 
face of Mars, more than nine times the area of 
the Moon. No other planet within the vision of 
man is like it. The planet is Earth. 


From its depths comes one of the free world’s 
greatest menaces—the submarine armed with 
the frightful capacity to launch a missile against 
any city anywhere in the United States. 


NGEST PLANET OF ALL 


Any protection against this hidden danger? 
Most certainly! The U.S. Navy —and its long- 
range carrier-based aircraft. They patrol the 
high seas, probe their depths, screen their con- 
tents. They detect, identify and track. And, 
upon provocation, destroy. They help make our 
Navy our strongest defense against the threat 
of the submarine. 


These anti-submarine warfare aircraft are oper- 
ational with the Navy throughout the world. 
They are Grumman S2F Trackers. 


EE ths ete call 
MISSION... ; 













... to bring the most devastating and accurate 
armament to bear against the enemy. 


DETECTION Of Target 
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Detection with latest electronic equipment enables 
the ASW force to determine the enemy's presence. 


LOCALIZATION Of Target 


PINPOINTS 





Localization starts immediately, plotting 
general location of enemy sub. \ 






CLASSIFICATION Of Target 


Classification utilizes sophisticated electronics 
equipment to determine exact nature of intruder. { 


DESTRUCTION Of Target 


1S SELF-EXPLANATORY 
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SCULPTOR CESAR & WORK 


Hit of Paris 


At noon the visitors began tapping at 
the window of the Galerie Claude Ber- 
nard on Paris’ Rue des Beaux-Arts, and 
all afternoon the crowd swelled. By the 
time of the official opening at 9 p.m., traf- 
fic was at a standstill, and police reinforce- 
ments had been called into action. By 
such signs, Parisians knew they were wit- 
nessing France’s newest art-world success, 
Nuts-and-Bolts Sculptor César Baldaccini. 
“Hail, César!” roared Combat. ‘*The Ben- 
venuto Cellini of scrap metal,”” trumpeted 
France-Observateur. Wiping his brow, Gal- 
lery Owner Bernard beamed: “Even Pi- 
casso doesn’t pull them in any better.” 

When tiny (5 ft. 4 in.) Sculptor César 


ART 





saunters through his old Left Bank haunts 
these days, it is like a triumphal proces- 
sion. Grave, bearded men bow in defer- 
ence. Old friends cry out, “Congratula- 
tions!" Throwing himself into a chair 
at the Café Deux Magots, César snaps: 
“Your coffee’s no good. Bring me hot 
chocolate.” Waiters rush to carry out his 
bidding. Both they and César know that 
three years ago César would have been 
unable to pay for a single cup of coffee 
or chocolate. 

Nuts & Bolts. The son of a Mar- 
seille barrelmaker, César began by mak- 
ing statuettes from the mud in the streets, 
won a government student grant of $11 a 
month and took himself to Paris, where 
miraculously he found himself accepted 
as a temporary pupil at the Beaux-Arts. 
He remained a student for 14 years. To 
stay alive, he sold coal and wood, painted 
houses, acted as a “jockey” at the grey- 
hound races (he held the leashes ). 

Then a garage mechanic hired him and 
taught him welding. It was his salvation. 
Using his new-found trade, he was able to 
pitch in with two other students, submit- 
ted a project that won the Beaux-Arts’ 
first prize. Made to look like a fish on the 
outside (to satisfy the Beaux-Arts) and a 
tangle of nuts and bolts inside (to satisfy 
César), his piece was bought by France's 
Musée d'Art Moderne. 

Prizes & Pedigree. Since then, there 
has been no stopping César. “I am like a 
dog with a pedigree. I’ve won prizes,’ he 
says. “In the studio I want to shake 
things. I like things to be brutal. If I 
see that one of my pieces is pretty, I smash 
it—if I have the courage.” Few of the 27 
pieces (at $800 to $6,075) in last week's 
exhibition failed to pass César’s own stand- 
ards of brutality and ugliness. Homage to 
Brancusi is a big iron egg covered with 
spikes. The Duchess is equipped with a 
gizzard made of welded bolts, rods and 
screws, 

Standing behind his towering welded 
shields, César now philosophically observes 
all Gaul at his feet. The only one who 
seems to have any doubts is César him- 
self. When passion is spent and the iron is 

















cool, he views his own works with sobering 
detachment. Says César: “I wind up for- 
eign to my sculptures. and see them lucid- 
ly. The result is I'm always kicking my- 
self in the rear.” 


Beatnik Crisis 


Around Manhattan's Washington 
Square early last week, there was hardly 
a joint that wasn’t a drag. Reason: too 
much fuzz (cops). Just about any coffee- 
house—the Gaslight. the Epitome, the 
International (behind the White Horse, 
where Dylan Thomas used to drink), 
any place, in fact, where the espressos 
are like Rome's and the cats are cool— 
had a freeze on. The copniks. like, had 
told the beatniks, like, that reading poetry 
aloud is entertainment, and to have en- 
tertainment a joint’s got to have a cabaret 
license. “‘We don’t get no bread [ money | 
for this.” pleaded the Gaslight’s Bob Lu- 
bin, “so why not coexist?” But the cops, 
who don't dig beatniks, kept right on 
handing out summonses. 

Storm center of this culture crisis was 
Poet-Painter William Morris, 28, who can 
make with both the words and _ the 
brushes, “If Jack Kerouac is the prose 
writer of the Beat Generation, I am its 
visual chronicler,’ boasts Morris. As a 
painter, Los Angeles-born Morris once 
rode a motor scooter from Barcelona 
(“I cleaned Miré’s studio”) to Denmark 
(where he painted canvases with his bare 
feet), has kept a partial record of 25 
exhibitions and eight museums in which 
his work hangs. As a poet, Morris has 
the word from Ezra Pound (‘In 50 years 
you will be a poet’) and William Carlos 
Williams (“The total impression is of 
great beauty”). Three months ago he 
returned from Paris, where he had read 
poetry in Left Bank squares and cafés 
with Beat Poet Allen Ginsberg, soon had 
all of Manhattan's beatniks digging it. 
Sample: “i want to hear once more 
the bedspring music /of your kiss.” 

When the cops moved in, Poet Morris 
exploded. “Until now, poetry hasn't been 
considered a crime. This is absolutely 
ridiculous,” he announced. and made the 








N THE midst of a booming technological age, ancient 

crafts have managed not only to survive, but actually 
flourish. A prime example is France’s centuries-old weaving 
industry, which was revitalized by a handful of dedicated 
artists headed by Jean Lurgat and Marcel Gromaire during 
the grim days of the World War II German occupation. 
Working in Aubusson close to the looms, and designing 
sketches in some 50 colors (v. 1,440 tones used by roth 
century weavers), modern French tapestry designers have 
made the old craft into a contemporary medium. 

For the first time in a decade, France's 14-year-old Asso- 
ciation of Tapestry Painter-Designers has sent to the U.S. 
a major traveling exhibition of its current work—36 tapes- 
tries by 18 of the 26 association members. On view last 
week at Washington’s National Housing Center, the hand- 
some exhibition (see color) makes clear the appropriateness 
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of tapestries with modern interiors. Much as the great stone 
baronial halls of the past needed the warmth and texture 
of wool, modern interiors tend to be cold and overly ma- 
chined in appearance. Today's nomads, moving from one 
apartment to the next, are also likely to appreciate a major 
wall covering that can be rolled up like a rug, transported 
easily from one place to the next. 

Mario Prassinos’ large (79 in. by 99 in.) Winter and 
Mathieu Mategot’s Cosmorama (86 in. by 161 in.) would 
brighten any bare modern wall. Purists argue that transla- 
tion from painted sketch to woven wool muffles the impact 
of the artist’s intent. Certainly, tapestry has rarely been a 
medium for great art. But for works short of the greatest, 
tapestries have a disarming informality, and a richness of 
warp and weft that compensates for the loss of the im- 
mediacy that only the artist’s brush can give. 
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MODERN TAPESTRIES FROM FRANCE: MARIO PRASSINOS’ “WINTER 





MATHIEU MATEGOT'S “COSMORAMA WITH THE ANCIENT MEDIUM OF WOOL, NEW ADVENTURE 











Come Ride the Warriors’ Trail Across the Great Divide 


Most roads are laid out for traveling ease, but when the Utes and the Arapahoes 
wanted to trade across the Great Divide, the warriors chose a path to match their 
bravery. They walked on the very peaks. Their squaws, woman-practical, 
traveled through Fall River valley. 


Today, both roads are yours to ride in Rocky Mountain National Park, where so 
much primitive beauty has been preserved. Trail Ridge Road, generally following 
the warriors’ trail, is the highest continuous road in America. From its eleven 
thousand feet, you see the snow-capped peaks of the “Never Summer” range, and 
where the rigid glaciers of the Ice Age carved the living rock. This is the roof-tree 
of America, the Great Divide where you can see the waters split — some to 

flow east to the Great Plains, others west to the Pacific. 


There’s sport here, too: trout-fishing in the snow-fed lakes and streams, bighorn 

sheep to watch on the ridges, skiing in the eternal snow, and mountain-climbing 

in the country so rugged that alpine fir can grow only a few feet in its long lifetime. 

These firs remind you of the never-say-die spirit of the pioneers. They, too, hung 

on in the face of adversity until they had given root to the greatest nation on earth. 
* * * 


FREE TOUR INFORMATION If you would like to visit Rocky Mountain National Park, or drive 
anywhere in the U.S.A., let us help plan your trip. Write: Tour Bureau, Sinclair Oil Building, 


SINCLAIR SALUTES THE 
NATURAL RESOURCES 
COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


as a major force in bring- 
ing about cooperation 
among the nation’s scien- 
tific, educational and civic 
Organizations working in 
the cause of conservation 
of soil, water, forests, 
grasslands and wildlife. 
By encouraging the scien 
tific management of re- 
newable natural resources, 
the Council ensures for 
future generations the 
continuous use and full 
enjoyment of our natural 
heritage, 


SINCLAIR 
A Great Name tn Oil 


LOSEL 


600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y.— also ask for our colorful National Parks map. 
ANOTHER IN SINCLAIR'S AMERICAN CONSERVATION SERIES 









Ben Martin 
PAINTER-PoeT Morris 
Some poetry is a crime. 


front page of the New York Herald 





Tribune. His remarks also attracted the | 


attention of Deputy Police Commissioner 
Walter Arm, who was moved to compas- 
sion. Taking pen in hand, Commissioner 
Arm handed down a ruling: 


Technically, a beatnik spouting poetry 
is an entertainer under law, 

But though in violation, to the cops 
he’s just a bore.* 

He can talk throughout the night if 
he doesn't incite to riot; 

We hope he keeps talking till his au- 
dience yells for quiet. 


That cooled the crisis, but not Morris, 
who seized the opportunity to bring his 
painting to the attention of a wider au- 
dience. “I'm sick of what passes for 
art,” he explains, “I’m for beat, beat 
like a drum. I'm for action. There isn’t 
anybody moving in painting. Like they’re 
all shot. I’m starting a new school— 
action expressionism. The action signifies 
the beat behind it.” 

Examples of action-expressionism line 
his basement studio-bedroom—large black 
canvases slashed with color laid on with 
a paint roller, brush and palette knife. 
Requiem for Bird, named for the late 
Jazz Saxophonist Charlie (“Bird”) Parker, 
looks like a grey goose hit hard in flight 
by a charge from a chokebore shotgun. 
“When I run out of materials, I borrow 
and steal shamelessly,” says Morris. “Aft- 
er I painted some canvases on the Jack 
Paar Show, I sold one to a dealer in 
Chicago. Then I was on CBS and NBC 
newsreels. I got other customers. They 
came, but they couldn’t wait to get out 
of here fast enough. They were afraid 
to get their mink suits dirty. Ha!” 






* Born and reared in Brooklyn, Commissioner 
Arm has no trouble rhyming lew (pronounced 
lore) and bore. 
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the voyage is a vacation, 
the ports are a plus 
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SAIL THIS FALL TO SOUTH PACIFIC 
PORTS OF PARADISE 


TAHITI «+ NEW ZEALAND + AUSTRALIA + FiJdl « SAMOA+ HAWAII 


SSMARIPOSA «+ SSMONTEREY 


Sailings from California: Sept. 20 (45-day Bonus Cruise, calls at Brisbane) 
Oct. 11 (45-day Bonus Cruise, calls at Melbourne), Nov. 8, Nov. 30, Dec. 27. 


Fall is the time to see “Down Under” at its Springtime best! Lead 
the life of a beachcomber deluxe amid Matson luxury...visit thrilling, 
exotic ports off the beaten path, all for as little as $1035 round trip. 


Limited to less than 360 passengers—all in First Class 

All staterooms with temperature control, private bath, radio 

Fully air-conditioned. Underwater fins for smooth sailing 
Unsurpassed cuisine and service—all included in your fare 
Swimming pool, theater, full program of shipboard entertainment 
As little as $25 a day for the complete 42-day round trip 
Optional shore excursions. Stopovers permitted en route 
Sailings every 3 weeks from San Francisco or Los Angeles 
Space available. Book Now. See your Travel Agent 

Fora preview of your cruise, see ‘Cinerama South Seas Adventure” 


HAWAII, SOUTH PACIFIC 
MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY « THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
New York, Chicego, Dallas, San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seottle, Vancouver, B.C. 


SHOW BUSINESS 





HOLLYWOOD 
The Ring-a-Ding Girl 
(See Cover) 

The green ranch house is midcentury, 
middle-class suburban. Its picture win- 
dows, once the pride of a wrong-armed 
infielder named Preston Ward (since de- 
parted for Kansas City), glare across the 
scrubby, rattlesnake-infested foothills to- 
ward the San Fernando Valley. As the 
Thunderbird flies, the place is 12 smoggy 
miles from the manicured canyons of Bel 
Air and Beverly Hills, where a movie star 
ought to live. By classical Hollywood 
standards, this pad is so far out that it 
might as well be in Oshkosh or Altoona or 
on a space platform, and the girl who 
lives there is even farther out—she is a 
real ring-a-ding. 

She dresses like a color-blind D.P. from 
Dogpatch. She claims to comb her scrag- 
gle-cropped, copper-colored hair with an 
eggbeater, but in fact usually attacks it 
only with her fingers. Her income has 
grown to six figures, but she haunts bar- 
gain counters, a born haggler. She handles 
her car like a hopped-up hot-rodder, laces 
into the Los Angeles freeway competition 
with the voice and free-wheeling vocabu- 
lary of a longshoreman. 

She collects rubber bands. bubble gum, 
matchboxes, unmatched gloves, old type- 
writer ribbons and dull pencils. She is 
prone to the sulks, unwinds by tossing 
dishes at her husband, and coddles a 
breakfast taste for hot fudge sundaes. All 
this, burbling forth from a lithe, long- 
legged, freckled, near-perfect frame (34- 
24-34), puts Shirley MacLaine in a new 
category; expert Hollywood status seek- 
ers consider her so far out that she is in, 
way in. Shirley, at 25, is the brightest 
face, the freshest character and the most 
versatile new talent in Hollywood. 


AT HOME: A KOOK, BUT WARM 
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Happy Pixy. At first glance the situa- 
tion seems appalling. Has the town that 
nourished the pneumatic legends of Theda 
Bara and Clara Bow and Jean Harlow 
sold out to a giggly beer drinker? An- 
swers: “Yes,” and “Why not?” 

Her feet may be bigger (size 84) than 
most of the siren prints left behind in the 
Hollywood cement; she may have more 
freckles than the makeup department can 
cover; she may have a voice she herself 
describes as resembling “Merman trying 
to reach the candy stand in the lobby, ex- 
cept when I shift into high, and then it 
sounds like Lily Pons when she’s kidding.” 
But she also has a pair of long and memo- 
rable legs—They start from the shoul- 
ders,” says one admiring choreographer— 
and she can make them do anything she 
wants. She has the grace of a ballet danc- 
er, the exuberance of a cheerleader and the 
muscle power of a baseball player; at 
various times she has been all three. 

Her face, which she can work like a 
rubber mask, turns from sunny to sad, 
from Harlequin to Columbine, with im- 
perceptible art. Her lips can tremble like 
a child’s on the verge of tears or curl with 
three-martini irony; her blue eyes can 
blink in puppy-dog innocence or wink in 
complicity with all the world. Perhaps her 
most typical expression is that of a pixy 
hooked on happy pills. but she can also 
look like a small kitten that has just swal- 
lowed a very large canary, a waif who has 
lost her bus ticket home, a country girl 
trying to act like a vamp despite her 
wholesome apple cheeks. 

“I don't care what the part is,” says 
Director Vincente Minnelli, “she can do 
anything.” Seeing her on the screen, Sce- 
narist Dwight Taylor (Top Hat) was re- 
minded of his mother, the late famed 
Actress Laurette Taylor. “The comparison 
is irresistible,” he wrote Director Min- 
nelli. “There are only a few over the years 
who can say ‘I'm going out to buy a can 
of pork and beans’ and find you choking 
up. Judy Holliday has a lot of that. And 
Shirley Booth’s voice has some of it. But 
if I had a choice of a performance I'd 
want my mother to see—if she could 
come back for 80 minutes—I'd pick Shir- 
ley’s in Some Came Running.” 

Blue-Eyed Hindu. Shirley MacLaine’s 
success can be measured in more material 
terms. Her latest movie, Ask Any Girl 
(Time, June 1), is climbing to the top of 
the box office totem pole largely because 
of her enchanting performance in a sec- 
ond-rate story. For her next picture, Can- 
Can, she will get $250,000, and she has 
just concluded another $250,000 deal with 
NBC for 15 TV specials—not bad for a 
girl who only a few years ago was a Broad- 
way understudy at $110 a week. 

Her rise was so rapid that it can be 
traced to her very first picture, The Trou- 
ble with Harry (1955), a Hitchcock exer- 
cise in ghoulish gaiety. She was the cute 
little widow who could help exhume and 
rebury her husband's corpse half a dozen 
times, looking fond, puzzled, but no more 
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perturbed than the president of a garden 
club transplanting gardenias. Next came 
Artists and Models, one of the last joint 
Martin & Lewis enterprises, in which Shir- 
ley (“I was a forward comedienne in a 


yellow sunsuit”) distinguished _ herself 
chiefly by becoming the first performer 
ever to steal a scene from Jerry Lewis. In 
Around the World in Eighty Days (1956). 
she tripped into a memorable bit of mis- 
casting—Ouida, the Hindu princess. De- 
spite wig and dark makeup. Shirley looked 
about as Indian as Miss Rheingold, but 
she had no regrets. “Golly,” she wrote a 
New York roommate about Producer 
Mike Todd, “he never came within three 
feet of pinching me.” 

In that picture she never came within 
three feet of acting, either, but The Sheep- 
man, a run-of-the-range western, took her 
out of saris and put her in Levi's, which 
did more for her figure. And in The 
Matchmaker she had a chance to be funny 
again, as a naive, man-shy milliner, and 
in Some Came Running, opposite Frank 
Sinatra, she came close to salvaging a silly 
story with her portrayal of a pigeon-toed, 
sentimental, small-town trollop. Says Si- 
natra:; “When the idea of casting her came 
up, I just about fell over, because we'd 
never thought about her. When we started 
shooting, I knew she was going to be tre- 
mendous. Very few girls could jump in 
my lap and say ‘Please love me’ the way 
she did it. And she has so much pathos, 
she can take a piece of comedy and turn 
it around and break you up.” 

Natural Clown. Shirley is a “fringie” 
(part-time member) of “The Clan,” an 
exclusive, halfway-out social clique headed 
by Sinatra and Dean Martin, and she is 
still frankly delighted by their attentions, 
“I'm shy and introverted with them, and 
wondering if I'm doing the right thing.” 
she says. “Il wouldn't presume to try to be 
anything but myself with them.” The 
Clan, in turn, treats her as a sort of mas- 
cot. Says Clansman Peter Lawford: “She's 
a guy, a funny girl, a natural clown.” Says 
Dean Martin: “She’s also a great audi- 
ence. She loves to laugh. I'd be the biggest 
hit in the world if I only had 500 like her 
in every audience.” Adds Sinatra: “We 
have a kind of trust in cach other. If Shir- 
ley tells me to read a book, I read it. I 
trust her taste and knowledge, and I think 
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she trusts mine. She is kind of a kook,* 
but very warm.” 

If there are times when even The Clan 
cannot keep Shirley going, when she with- 
draws into a corner to stare at the wall or 
struggle with sudden tears, The Clan ac- 
cepts this, too. Her sudden shifts of mood 
and attention are as striking offscreen as 
on. The core of her life, she insists, is her 
family, her Japan-based husband Steve 
Parker and her two-year-old daughter 
Stephanie. Friends still remember with a 
kind of awed surprise the evening she 
brought Steffie to a party, stuck the child 
in a wicker basket and put her in a closet 
to sleep. Later the party moved off in 
search of a progressive jazz pianist who 
was never found. Far later it wound up at 
a nightspot called the Crescendo, Steffie 
was still in the closet, sleeping peacefully. 

Shirley has a way of forgetting all 
about herself, too. “When she saw /mita- 
tion of Life,” recalls a friend, “she was 
moved to tears. Hours later, when she got 
home, she glanced in a mirror by accident 
and noticed her mascara streaked down 
her cheeks, She was upset because nobody 
had bothered to tell her, but most people 
would have looked in a mirror on purpose 
long before then.” 

At such evidence of her kookiness, a 
Clansman will shrug his shoulders and call 
her “a ring-a-ding.” using a Clan word 
that stands for anything puzzling, hard to 
define, but generally wonderful. 

This Togetherness Stuff. There are 
non-Clansmen in town whose attitude to- 
ward Shirley is somewhat more analytical, 
They focus on the calculation behind the 
talent, enjoy the “natural’’ comedienne 
but see the cool planning that makes her 
tick. They take pleasure in her company, 
as did the friend who squired her to Santa 
Anita one afternoon, smug in the knowl- 
edge that she had telephoned a gagwriter 
and announced: “I’m going to the races. 
Give me ten jokes on racing.” 

Calculated or casual, Shirley looks to 
a lot of Hollywood Toynbees like the 
start of a new cycle. Every so often, of 
course, a new ruler must move in to take 
over from tired hands and smile-weary 
faces, for Hollywood panders to every- 


* Meaning, roughly, screwball, Pronounced to 
rhyme not with book but with fluke. 
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man’s daydream of eternal youth. The guy 
in the air-cooled gloom of the theater 
grows older every year, but his dream girl 
is the same age always. The surprise is not 
that Shirley has moved to the top, but 
that she has been able to do it on her own 
terms without cheesecake, without studio- 
supervised romances, even without a swim- 
ming pool. It could have happened only in 
a new Hollywood, which has found that 
kookiness can be more appealing than 
yesterday’s gilded glamour. “It’s this 
togetherness stuff, that’s what it is,” says 
Director Elia Kazan. “In the old days, 
with one or two exceptions, Hollywood 
girls couldn't be both sexy and funny. 
Nowadays they insist on being so-called 
complete women—healthy and natural. 
The new crop of actresses is dedicated to 
the proposition that the girl next door can 
also be sexy. They want to keep one eye 
on the baby and let the other eye rove.” 

The observation is interesting but de- 
batable. Shirley’s rivals are far more var- 
ied than “Gadge” Kazan suggests. The 
newcomers—and there seem to be more in- 
teresting ones in Hollywood these days 
than in years—are not necessarily all girl- 
next-door types, not all funny, not all 
“complete women.” Inevitably, certain 
new Hollywood clichés have developed. 
Where it was preferable for yesterday's 
star to have been discovered at a’ soda 
fountain, it is better for today’s model to 
have been found at the Actors’ Studio. 
Where yesterday's glamour girl was ex- 
pected to bathe in goat’s milk, today’s 
must dig Dostoevsky, or at least say she 
does. The sex goddess is a foreigner now— 
named Brigitte or Sophia—and Holly- 
wood women seem to come in somewhat 
subtler shapes. And, at one time or an- 
other, they must all wear blue jeans. But 
under the blue jeans they are not kin. 

Between the excellent Method acting of 
Academy Award Winner Joanne Wood- 
ward, 28, and the thinly silverplated style 
with which Martha Hyer, 34, attempts to 
replace Princess Grace, the town’s new 
crop of females comes in assorted types 
and talents. Some examples: 

Susan Kohner, 22, was born to the 
Hollywood purple. Her father, successful 
Agent Paul Kohner, provided a Bel Air 
home brightened with a portrait of Susan 
and her brother painted by a family 
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friend, Diego Rivera, and other baubles 
to match. From her mother, Mexican Ac- 
tress Lupita Tovar, she inherited liquid, 
tip-tilted eyes of striking beauty. As a 
Chinese girl on TV (Schlitz Playhouse), an 
Italian girl in To Hell and Back, a neu- 
rotic mulatto in /mitation of Life, she be- 
gan her multicolored career as one of the 
most versatile young actresses in town. 
Her latest picture: Walt Disney's The 
Big Fisherman, in which she again plays 
an exotic part—a young Judean girl. 

May Britt, 23, (married, no children), 
with her long, lovingly curved figure, long, 
Chablis-colored hair and lean, finely 
freckled legs, began her career, incredibly 
enough, playing the part of a boy. But 
Italian Producer Carlo Ponti soon saw the 
error of his ways; he had not brought her 
from Stockholm for that. May (rhymes 
with sigh) came to California in 1957, 
made The Young Lions, The Hunters, 
and now, as a fresh young remake of Die- 
trich (without pretensions to a singing 
voice), she is remaking Blue Angel. 

Carolyn Jones, 26 (married, no chil- 
dren), is a bop-talking hipster with a 
grim determination to do anything neces- 
sary to keep from going home to Amarillo. 
In the process she has had her nose 
bobbed, has dyed her hair brunette and 
fought her way through a series of gun- 
moll parts to meaty roles in The Bachelor 
Party and Marjorie Morningstar, and now 
in Career and Hole in the Head. A pop- 
eyed comedienne with a yen to play “just 
a plain girl,” Carolyn also yearns for a 
place in the high-style Hollywood of sleek 
white limousines and sunken bathtubs. 
She is just about there. “We're coming 
into the golden age of the movies,” she in- 
sists, “and that'll be a gas, boy.” 

Lee Remick, 23 (married, one child), 
is a well-heeled, self-possessed, finishing- 
school type. “I’m a lady, unashamedly,” 
says Lee. “I never had to starve to death, 
and I could always afford to be choosy 
about parts.” Being choosy kept her 
smooth, even features, her tawny blonde 
hair on TV until Elia Kazan made her a 
drum majorette in Face in the Crowd. 
Later she did The Long Hot Summer anda 
so-so western called Three Thousand Hills. 
Now she is stoking up for a personal- 
appearance tour to promote her biggest 
and best part yet: the Army wife whose 
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barroom flirtation results in rape and mur- 
der in Anatomy of a Murder. 

Inger Stevens, 24, started right at the 
top. A cool, Nordic blonde with an oddly 
piquant mouth, she played the female 
leads in the only four movies she has 
made (Man on Fire; Cry Terror; The 
Buccaneer ; The World, the Flesh, and the 
Devil). Dancing in the line at Manhat- 
tan’s Latin Quarter paid for acting lessons 
with Lee Strasberg after her family came 
to the U.S. from Stockholm; then TV 
plays and summer stock primed her for 
Hollywood. Moody and shy about her 
Swedish accent, Inger, for all her fast 
start, is still mostly promise. 

Diane Baker, 21. came to Los Angeles’ 
Van Nuys High School ten years after 
Marilyn Monroe and sat at Marilyn’s desk. 
There the similarity ends; compared to 
Marilyn's frank and proud carnal charm, 
Diane's fresh, almost solemn simplicity 
seems to belong to a teen-age prom. Ballet 
lessons, drama lessons, TV, modeling—all 
the standard preparation—got her ready 
to play Millie Perkins’ sister in The Diary 
of Anne Frank. Now, in The Best of 
Everything, she will get a chance to prove 
that she can turn on something else be- 
sides slender, hazel-eyed girlishness. 

Hope Lange, 24 (married, two chil- 
dren), is a Hollywood rarity, a fine ac- 
tress who wears sincerity like a cameo. A 
good girl in Bus Stop, raped, kicked and 
beaten in Peyton Place, a glossy career 
girl in The Best of Everything, she can 
project whatever is asked for with the 
professional competence of an actress who 
started on the stage when she was twelve 
(in Sidney Kingsley’s The Patriots). “A 





lot of people who are stars never have 
time to work out what they are doing.” 
says she. “Acting is important to me, and 
I believe it is important to the world.” 

First Laugh. Hollywood's list includes 
actresses as impressive as Shirley Mac- 
Laine, dancers as skilled, singers as com- 
petent. If they thought it mattered, any 
of them could put on a passable imitation 
of her scorn for that Hollywood staple, 
the false front, Still, none of the new girls 
in town are up to MacLaine. Why? 

The answer lies somewhere in the un- 
common blend of luck, looks, talent, de- 
termination and good salt sweat that is 
the essence of Shirley's art. She has 
watched for the breaks and made them 
work for her ever since her first appear- 
ance onstage. It was at a dancing-school 
recital, and she was only four. “I had on 
a little green costume and looked like a 
fool four-leaf clover. I tripped on the cur- 
tain and fell down. That’s when I got my 
first laugh. I liked it. I damn near fell 
down again—on purpose—but I knew my 
teacher would have killed me.” 

Such early dancing-school training sug- 
gests that Shirley was shoved toward the 
stage by ambitious parents. Not so. Her 
mother, Canadian-born Kathryn MacLean 
Beaty, was a dabbler in amateur theatri- 
cals, and her father, Ira O. Beaty, a schol- 
arly Virginian, was a part-time musician, 
but the dancing lessons had a practical 
explanation: Shirley had weak ankles. 

“T couldn't control them,”’ says Shirley. 
“T walked like a duck, so Mother sent me 
to ballet school to strengthen them. I 
loved the freedom of expression in move- 
ment. From the time I was three, I kept 
telling Mother, ‘I want to be a little danc- 
ing gal.’’’ When Shirley was eleven, her 
parents moved from Richmond, where 
she was born, to Arlington. A good teach- 
er in Washington, Julia Mildred Harper, 
became the reason “I don’t have muscles 
in my legs like most dancers. If you do a 
little jump, your automatic reaction is to 
put your heels up. If you have a teacher 


yelling every minute, ‘No, get your heels 
down,’ the muscles in your calves stay 
long and supple.” The north half of Shir- 
ley’s body, she admits, “is not exactly 
Marilynish. In the movies and on TV, 
they always try to make me look bigger. 
But if I augment myself up there, people 
won't notice my legs, and my legs are 
supposed to be very nice.” 

What Can | Do? By the time she got 
to junior high, Shirley was already both- 
ered by her height. “I’ve been 5 ft. 7 in. 
since I was twelve. I was always the tallest, 
skinniest kid in the class.” Shirley was an 
accomplished tomboy; she could play ball 
better (outfield) and run the roo-yd. dash 
faster than most boys. The fiery red hair 
and a mass of freckles did not help with 
the boys. “I thought. ‘What can I do 
about those freckles? I can’t wash them 
away. There must be something else boys 
like in girls.’ But when I did meet other 
boys, they always felt I put my stage am- 
bitions first—and it was true.” 

During one recital, “I did a classical 
Spanish dance to Malaguenta. The button 
on my petticoat popped, and it slipped 
down further and further and further. 
I heard everybody laughing and looked 
down, saw the petticoat, threw the cas- 
tanets away, pulled the petticoat off, used 
it like a matador’s cape and went into a 
comedy routine. It was like Cantinflas. The 
audience roared. I thought, ‘They liked it. 
They laughed. They understood me.’ ” 

Subway Circuit. Summers. while she 
was still in high school. Shirley studied 
ballet in Manhattan. When she was 17, she 
decided she was ready to join a classical 
ballet company. “Then,” says she, “I got 
smart and didn’t. I’ve got huge feet, and 
when I get en pointe, it adds twelve 
inches to my 5 ft. 7 in. It’s hysterical— 
and Charles Atlas is dead.”"* She got a 








* Actually, Charles Atlas is hale and muscular 
at 66, and an admirer of Shirley. ‘“‘She is a very 
fine, clean woman,” says he. “I wish she could 
join me when I’m out running.” 
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CAROLYN JONES: A “GAS” 


job in a subway-circuit company of Okla- 
homa! She was only a chorus girl, but “I 
thought, ‘Dammit, I’m just plain hap- 
pier here than I would be in a ballet com- 
pany.’ I was certain that I wanted musi- 
cal comedy. I knew I would be good.” 

After graduation from high school. Shir- 
ley scorned the idea of going to college 
(“It was too limiting’). She changed her 
name to MacLaine—no one ever pro- 
nounced her own name, Beaty, or her 
mother’s maiden name, MacLean, cor- 
rectly—and went back to Manhattan. “I 
wanted to go out and see what was going 
on. My parents were willing to support 
me, but I wouldn't take any money from 
them. I lived on very little. had twelve 
roommates in one year. They were all 
looking for husbands and careers. I left 
the Ferguson girls’ club because you had 
to be in by 11:30.” The club was prob- 
ably not sorry. Shirley and her pals used to 
amuse themselves by dressing up in out- 
rageous costumes, sitting on the porch 
and squirting passers-by with water pistols. 

"You with the Legs." Shirley's eating 
spot was the Automat. “I am innately so 
economical,” she explains, “that a lot of 
people say I'm tight. But in the Automat 
you could get peanut butter sandwiches 
on raisin bread for a dime. You could get 
an iced-tea glass with a lemon in it free, 
go to the fountain, put water in it, get 
sugar at the table and have as many free 
lemonades as you wanted. Of course I had 
to change Automats pretty often.” 

Then Shirley heard that Rodgers and 
Hammerstein were auditioning for a new 
show, Me and Juliet. She tried out for the 
chorus and was turned down. (“There 
were maybe ten million people, each ex- 
pected to sing, dance, do cartwheels and 
manufacture their own fog.) Shirley was 
so sure that R. & H. had made a mistake 
that she borrowed a friend’s Equity card 
and tried again. She was turned down 
once more. The third time, Dick Rodgers 
got a good look at her. “You with the 
legs.” he called, and she was hired. 

The Test. Next season, when Juliet’s 
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LEE REMICK: A “LADY” 


director, George Abbott, began work on 
Pajama Game, he brought Shirley. Shrewd- 
ly, she sized up the show. decided that she 
would be a better understudy for Carol 
Haney than the girl who had been chosen, 
chopped her hair off short like Carol's 
(“T stuffed a pillow with what I cut off”) 
and asked for the job. She got it. Then, a 
cliché coming true, just three days after 
the show opened on Broadway, Carol 
Haney broke her ankle. Shirley was in. 
Just three days after that, Hollywood 
Producer Hal Wallis offered her a contract 
at $200 a week. Shirley got an agent who 
held out for S600. and Wallis countered 
with a demand for a screen test. 

The test became a classic. Almost with- 
out makeup, dressed in a brief sweater, 
even briefer shorts and long black stock- 
ings. Shirley did a couple of bits from 
Pajama Game—minus music. For the rest 
of the time, the camera closed in on her 
mobile, expressive face, the fine. frank 
mouth that can play a thousand varia- 
tions on a smile. the curious, inquisitive 
eyes at once disarming and discerning. 
Off-camera, the soft, insistent voice of 
Director Danny Mann conducted an in- 
terview. “Tell me about yourself. What 
do you really want to do?” That smile 
again, then a short, pert shrug of the lips 
as if any sensible character really should 
have known. “Comedy,” said Shirley. 
“Comedy with real good acting.” 

Actors Are Cattle. Director Mann 
came away convinced she could do just 
that. “That test was animal-like in its 
naturalness,” says he. “A searing inquiry 
with no pretense of being sophisticated.” 
Another director who saw the test and 
agreed was Alfred Hitchcock. He saw it 
and signed her to play in The Trouble with 
Harry. Shirley came on Vermont location 
slightly more sophisticated than when she 
left Broadway, but “Hitch” finished 
the picture convinced that Shirley was 
“unique—which belongs to the making 
of a star, the rare quality we want.” 
This was high praise from a man who 
boasts that “I have little personal rela- 
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tionship with actors. All actors are cattle.”* 
Just before making Harry, Shirley 
eloped with Steve Parker, an unemployed 
actor with an urge to wheel and deal as a 
producer. Now Steve is in the Orient do- 
ing just that, making TV packages and 
movie shorts. (“He’s a very rich man in 
yen,” Shirley insists to doubting friends. 
“When he gets rolling, his business will 
make my operations look sick.) When 
Shirley made Around the World, she got 
to Japan herself; when she took time out 
to have a baby, she named her Stephanie 
Sachiko, to demonstrate that she shared 
Steve's love for the Orient. The baby 
slowed her down not a bit. She made Hot 
Spell, a good picture but not much of a 
box-office splash, showed up on the Sheep- 
man set “somewhat trepidatious” for her 
first western. She was togged in immacu- 
late jeans, spotless cowgirl hat, shiny 
boots, “I was the only gal in the picture,”’ 
she says. “Director George Marshall threw 
a couple of fistfuls of dirt all over my 
new clothes. In the first minute all of 
them knocked me down, rolled me in the 
dirt and said, ‘O.K., now you can play a 
western.’ "’ A few minutes later, Shirley 
doused her tormentors with a bucket of 
water. “Wouldn't you like to cool off, 
Charlie?" she asked. “From then on, they 
knew I wasn't a prima donna exactly, and 
whatever they wanted to say, they went 
right ahead. The language, oh golly!” 
Nickels & Dimes. For all her clowning 
and her casualness, Shirley is as serious 
about money as the Bank of America. She 
is sure that Producer Wallis is exploiting 
her, and the idea is galling. (“I'm a very 
good business woman and I don’t like to 
be hooked.” ) When Wallis paid her only 
$13,000 to play in Running, she almost 
backed out of the picture, refused to show 





The first time Hitchcock indulged in this dev- 
astating comment was just before shooting a 
picture with Carole Lombard, He arrived on 
the set to begin shooting and found his leading 
lady waiting for him, leading three cows. 
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up on the set until the day before shoot- 
ing began. As Wallis tells it, he is entitled 
to a profit for taking a chance on a new- 
comer; furthermore, he says, Shirley was 
amply repaid, got bonuses and was treated 
royally. “I went up to her on the set 
during the week of her birthday,” Wallis 
recalls, “and asked: ‘If I was going to 
give you a birthday present, what would 
you like?’ Shirley said, kiddingly, ‘An 
MG.’” Next day Wallis handed her the 
keys. “She broke up and cried and 
laughed. And that cost more than nickels 
and dimes.” 

Shirley remembers it differently, indig- 
nantly denies that she was kidding when 
she asked for the car. “When you're talk- 
ing to a man with 44 million dollars,” 
snaps Shirley, “you're not joking.” 

She is equally hardheaded about the 
rest of her career, always keeping track 
of the intricate plan she has long since 
worked out. When she quit ballet, she 
knew that she still needed dancing to get 
ahead, so she continued her lessons. Act- 
ing lessons she refused. Says she, with 
supreme self-confidence: “I was afraid 
they would change me.” Now she has 
signed for Can-Can, because “for my ca- 
reer I should do a musical now.” The deci- 
sion was complicated by the fact that 
dancing makes Shirley actively ill. She 
has an imbalance in the canals of her in- 
ner ear and gets travel sick as well. 
“Even if I’m in shape,” says she, “I get 
sick when I’m doing a new step. To know 
you're going to get sick every day—I'd 
rather have a baby.” 





HOPE LANGE: LIKE A CAMEO 





Phil Bath 


DIANE BAKER: LIKE A PROM 


Just Deserts. Apart from talent, per- 
sistence and visual charm, what makes 
Shirley MacLaine a real ring-a-ding is her 
conversation. “Her candor has a whisper 
of regret and apology if she thinks she 
may hurt you,” says Playwright Clifford 
Odets, “but she will say anything.” Some , 
non-whispered, non-regretted items: 

@ On New York Times Critic Bosley 
Crowther*—*"Dean of critics! Nonsense! 
He's like he is because he’s insecure. He 
likes the sexpots; that shows you where 
his taste lies. Ari I went and bought the 
s.0.b. a lunch. I threw up for four hours.” 
On religion—“I'm an orthodox coward.” 
G On parties—“I go to cocktail parties 
every six months. Then I get sick on 
Seven-Up. At formal dinner parties, I’m 
forever making terrible mistakes. Some- 
times they don’t invite me back.” 

On entertaining—‘I don’t know how. 
We owe people dinner from ten years 
back. But they keep asking us.” 

@ On Method acting—‘Not for me. In 
Hot Tin Roof 1 felt the actors were 
wading through two feet of dirt and 
Tennessee Williams was loving it.” 

@ Spoofing the typical Hollywood- 
reporter question about what she sleeps 
in—“It depends on who I’m with.” 

Says Shirley, as if to explain herself: 
“This is a time of individuals in motion 
pictures. Movies are not made on the 
grand scale that they used to be—and 
neither are people. The movies are look- 
ing for something different and special, 
and I’m a combination of too many 
things to be part of a trend. When I see 
a door open, I walk through it. I’m sure 
not going to beat it down. I’m going 
along the crest now, and I’m enjoying the 
ride. I’ve got everything I want, and I 
don’t think everything's happened too 
fast. Hell, no. I think I deserve it.” 


* Who, in his review of Ask Any Girl, thought 
the other girls appeared “more worthy of land- 





ing guys,” deplored her “plain lack of chic, 
and dismissed her as “one-half a dame.” 
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Defense attorney | 


Hoffa’s general counsel Edward 
Bennett Williams, 39, is the hot- 


test criminal lawyer in practice 
today. In this week’s Lire Staff 
Writer Paul O'Neil traces the 
meteoric career of the man who 


specializes in successfully de- 
fending controversial clients. 











Courage unlimited © 


Margaret Bourke-White, a LIFE 
photographer since 1936, has 


fought a seven-year battle with 
Parkinson's Disease. Now brain 
surgery has given her a fresh 
9 chance. This week she tells the 


dramatic, moving story of her 
siege and its hopeful climax. 








Steely look 


Unless the United Steelworkers 
and the companies reach a new 


contract by June 30 the U.S. 
may face serious labor strife. 
Lire’s eight-page photo report, 
four in full color, shows you this 


dynamic industry today and ex- 
amines the issues at stake. 








Life at Oxford 


For more than 700 years Oxford 
University has been producing 


Britain’s leaders. This week's 
Lire shows, in 11 bright color 
pages, the poetic beauty of a 
great university where students 


still follow the ancient ways of 
scholarship and enjoyment. 





in the new issue of 
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Build it around a man! 


He’s the most valuable 170 Ibs. you can 
put in a modern weapon system. 


If a weapon carried computers and other electronic gear with 
even a fraction of his capacity to sense, remember, analyze, and 
react—it would be so heavy you couldn’t get it off the ground. 

And such a weapon still would lack man’s unique ability to 
make command decisions...take charge if one of the systems 
fails... respond to new orders... report results. . 


That is why the Air Force, looking far into the future, wants 





system lighter...and brighter 


men in two of its most vital weapon systems—the B-70 bomber 


and the F-108 interceptor. 


For though the Strategic Air Command will have squadrons of intercontinental missiles at its 
command, it will need the B-70 to balance its deterrent power. Aptly named the Valkyrie —for 
the maidens of Norse mythology who roamed the skies above the battle, deciding its outcome 
—the B-70 will skirt the edge of Space at 2,000 miles an hour. It will have the range to reach 
any target...can launch its missiles from afar at enemy ground defenses or the target itself. 

And though the Air Defense Command will have a battery of deadly counter-missiles, it will 
need the 2,000-mph F-108 long-range interceptor. For the enemy must also rely on manned 
weapon systems for precision bombing. The F-108 Rapier can meet him a thousand miles 
from our borders...identify him...destroy him. 

North American Aviation, Inc. is weapon system contractor for the B-70 Valkyrie and the 
F-108 Rapier. The best qualified companies in America, large and small, are subcontractors. 


Work on both these vital projects is already well underway. 


AMERICA NEEDS BOTH FOR A BALANCED DEFENSE 





UNMANNED weapon systems—like the Atlas, America’s MANNED weapon systems—like SAC’s B-52 bomber and 
first ICBM, and the second-generation Minuteman—will give __ its successor, the 2,000-mph B-70 Va/tyrie—can seek out pin- 
SAC the power to reach any target on earth in 30 minutes. _ point targets... report results . . . and be redirected or recalled. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 


SERVING THE NATION’S INTEREST FIRST — THROUGH THESE DIVISIONS 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Breakthrough 


The spectacular improvement in U.S. 
employment brought jaw-cracking grins 
from the economists at the U.S, De- 
partment of Labor. For the month of 
May, unemployment dropped 238.000 to 
a total of 3.389.000 throughout the U.S. 
The improvement cut the overall percent- 
age of jobless to 4.9% of the labor force 
for the first time since the early stages 
of the recession. Just as impressive, em- 
ployment jumped 1,000,000 to 66 mil- 
lion, new alltime high for the month. 

Until last week, the most nagging worry 
of the recovery was the relatively slow 
drop in the rolls of the unemployed. 
After the jobless held at about 7% of the 
labor force through most of the recession, 
the figures dipped below 6% in Novem- 
ber, then stayed between 5% and 6% 
throughout the winter, causing the ex- 
perts to wonder if they might not hover 
there indefinitely. The May breakthrough 
proved the experts happily wrong, par- 
ticularly since the best news came from 
the manufacturing industries hardest hit 
by recession. At a time when factory 
employment normally stabilizes as pro- 
ducers start slowing down for the summer, 
factory employment actually jumped by 
100,000 to 16.1 million. 

Practically all the gain was in durable 
goods, Auto-industry employment in- 
creased 5,300 to 752,000, v. only 596,- 
ooo a year ago; in terms of unemploy- 
ment, it meant a drop to 5.9% from a 
frightening 27.2% last year. Primary met- 
als had only 3.4% unemployment v. 
13.9% a year ago, electrical machinery 

as down to 5.9% from 11.3%. 

The sharp employment push was also 
helped by the fact that new plant and 
equipment expenditures, another area of 
economic lag during the recovery, are 
starting to pick up. First-quarter spending 
was at the rate of only $30.6 billion, 
but the second- and third-quarter fore- 
cast is for a rate of $32.3 billion and 
$33.4 billion, both well above last year’s 
$30.5 billion. 

The auto industry is accelerating so 
fast that the 3,000,ccoth car of 1959 
rolls off the lines this week, four months 
ahead of 1958; front-running Chevrolet 
alone has built 1,000,000 so far, 

As industry pumped out the goods 
to consumers, even the troubled railroads 
looked for good times ahead. By last 
week a series of successive jumps brought 
carloadings up to a point almost 13% 
ahead of last year. There was no doubt 
that the boom was still picking up speed. 


Stee! Standstill 


Almost everybody in Pittsburgh and 
other steel-producing areas now expects a 
steel strike on June 30; last week nego- 
tiators were farther apart than when they 
started six weeks ago. The United Steel- 
workers of America and the industry's 
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four-man team, representing twelve com- 
panies, devoted more time to bombarding 
each other with press releases than to ne- 
gotiating. At week’s end the talks degen- 
erated into a pointless skirmish over rou- 
tine procedures of negotiation, and the 
union’s 171-member wage policy commit- 
tee authorized its officers to call a strike. 
The closest the talks came to a bargain- 
ing base was on an eight-point manage- 
ment contract revision proposal to “im- 
prove efficiency and eliminate waste.” 


Milllons of wort ers 
Alltime high: 67.2 million 67 
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thus “generate new economic progress.” 
The industry's implied offer of a non- 
inflationary wage boost in return for 
broader management rights was promptly 
labeled “industrial blackmail” by Steel- 
workers’ President David J. McDonald. 
Said he: “You have nothing but contempt 
for your employees.” 

In what the twelve companies labeled 
an attempt to split off one of them and 
make a separate deal (as the union did 
with Bethlehem Steel Co. in 1949), Mc- 
Donald asked for negotiations on an 
individual company ba But the indus- 
try’s team, headed by U.S. Steel's Execu- 
tive Vice President Conrad Cooper, said it 
will not meet separately with the union's 
twelve local bargaining groups because it 
feels the only way to a contract is through 
top-level negotiations between the union 









and management four-man committees. 

If one thing emerged clearly last week 
it was that union-and-management jock- 
eying for public support through advertis- 
ing and publicity had replaced hard bar- 
gaining. In Washington, Labor Secretary 
James Mitchell called for an end to the 
negotiators’ recriminations, and asked for 
“intensive bargaining” to avoid a costly, 
crippling strike. He pointed out what the 
steel industry and Dave McDonald well 
know: “You can never settle any contro- 
versy in the newspapers.” 


Bright Metal 


Reynolds Metals Co. boosted its pri- 
mary production of aluminum to 100% 
of rated annual capacity (601,000 tons) 
last week, and said: “We're selling alumi- 
num as fast as we can make it.” Produc- 
tion at Aluminum Co. of America and 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. was 
also rising, bringing the industry to 90% 
of its 2,300,000 tons primary capacity. 
Preliminary figures indicate that May pro- 
duction hit an alltime monthly high of 
164,000 tons, and makers are confident 
that 1959 will be a record year, about 
20% over 1958. 

Most encouraging to aluminum produc- 
ers is that demand is not based merely on 
the business recovery, nor is it the result 
of hedging against the July 31 deadline 
when most of the industry's labor con- 
tracts expire. It is based largely on new 
applications. The uses of aluminum by 
the housing industry are expected to in- 
crease this year by more than 50% over 
1958. The 1959 car uses about 52 Ibs. of 
aluminum for brakes, pistons, automatic 
transmission parts and trim (v. 47 Ibs. last 
year). By 1962. predicts D. A. Rhoades, 
general manager of Kaiser Aluminum, the 
auto industry's use of aluminum will be 
up 300%, to 500.000 tons a year for en- 
gines, wheels, bumpers and radiators. 

Most obvious upsurge in aluminum is 
consumer packaging, where the metal is 
being used for aerosol cans, carrying-cases 
for soft drinks, keeping beer cool (an alu- 
minum foil laminated can) and covering 
detergent boxes. Alcoa predicts that alu- 
minum packaging applications, which ac- 
counted for 227 million lbs. last year, will 
grow to 400 million lbs. by 1963. 

Versatile aluminum is being tested, Al- 
coa announced last week, as a replacement 
for bronze bearings in the wheels of rail- 
road cars; aluminum runs 20% cooler 
than bronze. A market for aluminum pow- 
er-transmission towers is also developing. 

While the new uses of aluminum will 
bring record production and sales this 
year, it is unlikely that earnings will fol- 
low—even though the stocks of aluminum 
companies have hopefully risen to the 
year’s high. Producers say that the price 
of aluminum at 24.7¢ a lb. is too low. 
Although a price rise is expected later this 
year, it will not come until the steel in- 
dustry contracts are signed, since alumi- 
num traditionally follows the labor pat- 
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terns set by steel. For the long range, 
makers hope to increase demand not only 
at home but by developing world mar- 
kets. In Western Europe and Canada per- 
capita consumption of aluminum is only 
6.2 lbs. a year v. 21 lbs. in the U.S. Says 
Reynolds’ President R. S. Reynolds Jr.: 
“International markets will be the next 
scene of dramatic aluminum growth.” 


The World's Ex-Hog Butcher 


The square mile of stockyards and 
packing plants on Chicago’s South Side 
long gave the city a distinctive aroma, in- 
spired poets and reformers. Carl Sandburg 
hailed Chicago as “Hog Butcher for the 
World.” Novelist Upton Sinclair achieved 
fame with The Jungle, and it was a major 
factor in the passage of the nation’s pure 
food laws. Sinclair was so revolted by the 
packing industry that he wound up the 
book with a prophecy that some day Chi- 
cago’s great packing industry would with- 
er away. Last week economics was doing 
what reformers had failed to accomplish. 
Armour & Co. announced that it will end 
its packing operations at Chicago this 
summer; a month ago Swift decided to 
do the same thing. The other Big Three 
packer, Wilson, shut down in 1955. With 
the major packers gone, Chicago will be- 
come just another regional livestock mar- 
ket, with small packers slaughtering for 
the Chicago area. 

In Chicago's heyday its claim as meat 
capital of the world rested firmly on its 
strategic geographic position: midway be- 
tween two-thirds of the nation’s meat 
production, to the west, and two-thirds of 
its meat consumption, to the east. 

The growth of major cities on the West 
Coast encouraged packers and farmers to 
set up markets at Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha and other points closer home. At 
the same time, the spread of new high- 
ways and the upsurge of the trucking in- 
dustry offset Chicago’s advantage as a rail 
center. Livestock production spread east 
and south. In World War II, rationing 
and price control, strictly enforced in Chi- 
cago, encouraged behind-the-barn slaugh- 
ter throughout the farm belt. Once broken 
of the habit of shipping to Chicago, many 
farmers never went back. By 1954 there 
were 2,367 separate packing establish- 
ments in the U.S., nearly double the pre- 
war number. 

Buffeted on all sides, Chicago packers 
made heroic attempts to cut costs by 
automating, but their big, old (up to 80 
years), crazily laid-out buildings defied 
modernization. Even so, Chicago's com- 
petitors in other markets believed the city 
might have held on if its slaughtering 
operations could ever have stabilized at 
some reasonable volume. But nothing Chi- 
cago did could stop the drain. Whereas in 
the 1920s Chicago marketed and slaugh- 
tered up to 18 million head of cattle, 
sheep and pigs annually, this year its mar- 
ketings are expected to be only 5,000,000. 
Some 2,000,000 head of these will be 
shipped out of Chicago for slaughter else- 
where. More and more, Chicago is be- 
coming just a place where livestock stop 
for water and fresh feed. 
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Kurusucuey & Construction Workers AT U.S, FarrGROUNDsS IN Moscow 
It's getting to be the place to go. 


TRAVEL 


Rubbernecking in Russia 

In the basement of the Soviet embassy 
in Washington this week, sweating Rus- 
sians worked furiously to bring some 
capitalist efficiency to their task: proc- 
essing a flood of U.S. tourist visas for 
the Soviet Union. The Russians had ex- 
pected some 10,000 U.S. visitors in 1959, 
but now the total seems headed for 
15,000. Not only is Russia “the place to 
go” for thousands of seasoned tourists, 
but this summer’s U.S. exhibition in Mos- 
cow is proving a strong drawing card. So 
great is the influx that American Express 
alone had a backlog of 200 visa appli- 





cations last week. The once-formidable 
Soviet tourist restrictions have been cut 
so much that almost anyone, unless he 
has been involved in a_ well-publicized 
anti-Communist incident, can get a visa 
within a week or ten days. 

Capitalist Profit. Once the tourist 
reaches the Soviet Union, the hand that 
guides him is Intourist, a state monopoly 
whose official title is the All-Union Stock 
Company for Foreign Tourism. Founded 
in 1929, Intourist had shrunk to a shadow 
at the time of Stalin’s death, grew like a 
weed in the tourist thaw that followed. 
Though all its stock is owned by the gov- 
ernment, Intourist still uses the forms of 
a capitalist corporation, holds annual 
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OWNERS OF STOCK now total 
12,490,000, or 45% more than in 1956, 
reported the New York Stock Ex- 
change. One of every eight U.S. 
adults owns stock. Women own 52.5% 
of all shares. 


NEW COMMERCIAL JET will be 
built by Douglas for short to inter- 
mediate (up to 1,500 miles) range, 
and 1963 delivery. The DC-9 will 
have four Pratt & Whitney turbo-fan 
engines, carry 68 first-class passen- 
gers at 600 m.p.h. Probable delivery 
price: $3,000,000. 


FORD THUNDERBIRDS are fly- 
ing high with output at 50,000 thus 
far in model year v. 37,900 for entire 
1958 model year. Despite full pro- 
duction at rate 80% higher than last 
year, T-Bird backlog is more than 
7,000 cars. 


HIGHEST PAID EXECUTIVE in 
U.S. last year was Bethlehem Steel 
Corp.’s President Arthur B. Homer, 
who received $511,249 in salary and 


bonuses, after a $112,087 cut from 
1957 pay. General Electric Co. Chair- 
man Ralph J. Cordiner was second, 
with earnings of $399,999. Next three 
places went to other Bethlehem Steel 
top executives, each of whom re- 
ceived $394,322. 


TIRE PRICE FIXING was charged 
by FTC against 15 tire and tube man- 
ufacturers who account for virtually 
all of the industry’s $2 billion annual 
sales volume. FTC alleged that the 
Big Four—Goodyear, Goodrich, Fire- 
stone, U.S. Rubber—and others set 
up zoned pricing system on tires and 
tubes, which deprived purchasers 
near production plants of transpor- 
tation cost savings. 


U.S. SAVINGS STAMPS will be 
offered for soap-product coupons by 
B. T. Babbitt, Inc. (Bab-O, Glim, 
Red Devil Lye). Housewives will re- 
ceive coupons in 5¢, 10¢ and 15¢ de- 
nominations attached to products, 
must mail them in exchange for 25¢ 
Savings stamps. 
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N more than 1o,- 
ooo towns and 
cities of the world 
a businessman's 
mark of success in 
the community is 
an invitation to join 
the local Rotary 
Club. This week, as they sat down to 
their weekly luncheons, good fellowship 
flowed like melted honey among the 
members of the world’s most prestigious 
service club, There was a fervent prayer 
(nondenominational), a hearty meal 
(liquor is never served), an informative 
talk (usually described as “inspiring” 
by the local press), and spirited songs 
(“R-O-T-A-R-Y, that spells Rotary, 
known on land and sea’) that members 
must sing lustily under penalty of a fine. 
But most important to Rotarians, there 
was a first-hand report by delegates 
just back from a worldwide conclave of 
16,000 Rotarians and their wives in 
Manhattan last week. Subject of the 
report; Harold Tahana Thomas, 67, the 
new president of Rotary International. 

Harold Thomas is a_huskily built 
(5 ft. 9 in., 170 Ibs.), forthright New 
Zealander who has forsaken his work 
as chairman of a chain of New Zealand 
furniture stores for a, packed, people- 
meeting year that might make even the 
most gregarious Rotarian wince. In four 
frenetic convention days, Thomas cheer- 
fully paraded through an endless round 
of meetings, shows and dinners (ten in 
one day without eating a bite), lost four 
Ibs. He is already booked for dozens 
of Rotary meetings around the globe. 
When he discovered that several U.S. 
states had not been visited by a Rotary 
president for five years, he said: “I'll 
try to visit ‘em all.” 


Tommy Weber 





HOMAS stands at the pinnacle of 

an organization devoted to broaden- 
ing businessmen’s horizons and promot- 
ing idealistic business ethics. Founded in 
Chicago in 1905 by Lawyer Paul Harris, 
Rotary has talked and handshaken its 
way into every state and 113 countries 
and colonies. It now has 471,000 mem- 
bers, is growing at the rate of a new 
club every day. Since each Rotary club 
admits only one member from each 
business or professional field, men who 
never got a Rotary bid have founded 
their own rival clubs, such as the huge 
(594,484 members) Lions International. 

Based on_ slogan-voiced motives— 
“Service above Self,”’ ‘He Profits Most 
Who Serves Best’—Rotary has easily 
lent itself to the gibes of satirists. Sin- 
clair Lewis roasted Rotarians and their 


Model Rotarian 


HAROLD TAHANA THOMAS 








ilk in Babbitt for their seeming inability 
to clothe even the most sincere thoughts 
in anything but platitudes. H. L. Menck- 
en placed them squarely among the 
booboisie for their garrulous camarade- 
rie and fetish for nicknames. Cracked 
Mencken: “The first Rotarian was the 
first man to call John the Baptist Jack.” 
The Roman Catholic Church has rec- 
ognized Rotary’s influence in a back- 
handed way by forbidding its priests to 
join Rotary and advising laymen that 
Rotary shows “undue devotion to mo- 
nopolistic capitalism,” an allusion to the 
well-known fact that Rotarians prefer 
to do business with one another, 


UT even Rotary’s critics and _ sati- 
rists have mellowed in the face of 
the club’s accomplishments. Rotary con- 
tributes millions of dollars each year to 
charity, is the major supporter of the 
annual Easter Seal drive, and in the last 
eleven years has given scholarships to 
more than 1,200 students from 67 coun- 
tries. A neighborhood club at heart, 
Rotary would like, as Harold Thomas 
puts it, to “make the whole world a 
neighborhood, and bring it even more 
bridges to friendship.” It set up the cul- 
tural exchange group that later became 
UNESCO, settled a 150-year-old bound- 
ary dispute between Ecuador and Peru. 
Harold Thomas has spent most of his 
adult life following Rotary’s twin ideals. 
Says he: “I think Rotary day and 
night.” Born in a tent in the wilds 
of frontier New Zealand (his middle 
name honors the Maori chief whose wife 
delivered him), he fought in France in 
World War I, went back to Auckland 
to become manager of a tiny furniture 
company. He soon took over, expand- 
ed the company until it now spreads 
through New Zealand. He joined Rotary 
in 1923, only two years after the club 
got to New Zealand. As the “NZers” 
flocked into Rotary, Thomas’ responsi- 
bilities grew with the club; he became 
local president, district governor, sparked 
the movement that more than trebled 
Rotary membership in New Zealand. 
After World War II Thomas moved 
into international Rotary as a director, 
won quick recognition as an articulate 
Rotary spokesman and idea man. As 
Rotary’s president, he will devote his 
time to developing more “people-to- 
people contact’ among nations. Says 
he: “There is a tremendous area for the 
development of friendship and good will 
on a personal basis—something no gov- 
ernment can accomplish. We should not 
be concerned with the techniques of 
peace, but with the will to peace.” 







stockholders’ meetings attended by repre- 
sentatives of Soviet ministries. It also 
turns over to the U.S.S.R. Bank of For- 
eign Trade a healthy capitalistic profit, 
which will be swelled by a $5.000,000 
take from U.S. tourists alone this year. 

From its grey stone headquarters at 
1 Gorky Street, Moscow, Intourist is run 
by balding, stocky Vladimir Ankudinov, 
fiftyish, who has managed to hold onto 
his job for seven years. Says Ankudinov, 
with a gold-toothed smile: “I am what 
you would call a Soviet businessman.” 
He has plenty of business. Intourist runs 
18 hotels throughout Russia, has more 
than 8,000 employees, handles all ac- 
commodations, meals, transportation and 
incidentals for half a million visitors to 
Russia each year (most of them from the 
East European countries). 

By Boat & Plane. Ankudinoy has done 
his best to make travel to Russia easy. 
Intourist has a permanent representative 
in the U.S., books tourists through a 
dozen major U.S. travel agencies and 
50 associated agencies. Chief among them: 
American Express, which now has its own 
office in Moscow, and Manhattan’s Cos- 
mos Travel Bureau. Six Western European 
airlines (SAS, Finnair, Air France, KLM, 
Sabena and British European Airways) 
fly into Russia, occasional boat cruises ply 
the Black Sea, and tourists can even enter 
Russia in their own autos. 

A third of the Soviet Union is officially 
closed to tourists (the U.S. has retaliated 
by keeping an equal area closed to Rus- 
sians), but the traveling choice is still 
wide. The tourist can visit 27 Soviet 
cities on any of 45 Intourist itineraries, 
ranging from five to 23 days. The main 
travel circuit includes Moscow, Lenin- 
grad, Kiev, Tbilisi (the Eastern-flavored 
capital of Soviet Georgia), and the sea- 
side resorts of the Black Sea (Sochi, 
Sukhumi, Yalta). More adventurous tour- 
ists can go to Riga, capital of Latvia; 
Irkutsk, the burgeoning capital of eastern 
Siberia; or far east to Tashkent and 
Alma-Ata. Intourist will also permit tour- 
ists to hunt in the Crimean game pre- 
serves, once reserved for Soviet V.I.P.s. 

Snares of Bureaucracy. Intourist 
tempts the tourist with package travel 
plans ranging from de luxe ($30 a day 
for a private guide, all transportation in 
Russia, room and bath, four meals a day, 
and the use of a private limousine) down 
to $10 a day for less attention and more 
Spartan accommodations. Russian hotels 
are well below U.S. and European stand- 
ards, even such better ones as Moscow's 
National Hotel and Leningrad’s Europa 
and Astoria. The food is plentiful, heavy 
and generally dull—except for those who 
can live on caviar and vodka—and the 
good restaurants (Moscow's Aragvi and 
Peking) are few. 

Unless he goes to Russia as part of an 
official _delegation—and sometimes even 
then—the tourist is likely to run up 
against a snare of bumbling bureaucracy 
if he attempts to go off the beaten track 
of tourist attractions to indulge some 
special interest. At such times he is sub- 
jected to long, unexplained delays, often 
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WORLD’S MOST AMAZING “MEMORY” 
—-NOW WORKING AT BANKERS TRUST! 


Magnetic tape memory units, each capable of record- 





ing 3,000,000 transactions per hour, are part of the 
electronic data processing machine recently installed 
at Bankers Trust. Since 1934, our Methods Research 
people have been devising unique systems to handle 
the constantly mounting volume of work with speed, 
accuracy, and economy. Aided by top consultants, 
we are evolving new banking systems 
using the most sophisticated equipment. 
Creative imagination and the newest 
techniques mean still faster, better service 
for our customer friends, 





FORWARD-LOOKING BUSINESS 
NEEDS A FORWARD-LOOKING BANK 
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TRADEMARK 





he best way to find out 
how good a Titleist really is, is of 
course, to play it. Then, if you want 
to prove its superiority, try another 
ball and compare the two. 


Go ahead—we’'d like you to do this, 
because we are perfectly sure you'll 
come back to Titleist. We are per- 
fectly sure you'll be a stronger fan 
than ever for the ball preferred by 
amateurs and pros for big time com- 
petition 10 years in a row. 


It’s sold thru golf course pro shops 


only. 


ACUSHNET 


GULF BALLS 
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given silly reasons for not being able to 
do things that are routine in other coun- 
tries. His best bet for success is his 
Intourist guide-interpreter (two-thirds are 
women), who can make or break a tour- 
ist’s trip. One U.S. doctor who arrived in 
Moscow last year got a complete brush- 
off in his attempts to meet Russian doc- 
tors, finally went home in a huff. But a 
U.S. colleague who arrived a few months 
later simply told his problem to his guide. 
She got on the telephone herself, got him 
an appointment with one of Moscow's 
leading cardiologists the same day. 

Sensitive to Criticism. In their cam- 
paign to woo more tourists to the Soviet 
Union the Russians have become very 
sensitive to tourist criticism and suspi- 
cion (rarely are people followed or rooms 
bugged). At first astounded and confused 
by the swarm of hustling foreigners, they 
have gradually learned to admire the 
dynamic and demanding Western way of 
doing things, are slowly making their 
tourist machinery more efficient. Where 
that is clearly impossible, they favor short 
cuts. In the long queues that line up 
outside the Lenin-Stalin Mausoleum or at 
the theater, Intourist sees to it that the 
tourist is put at the head of the line. It 
could never happen in the free world, 
but a Russian does not complain about 
losing his place in line. 


DRUGS 
Sterling Idea 


The urge to diversify has led companies 
into some of the unlikeliest fields, but 
last week Manhattan’s Sterling Drug Inc. 
seemed ready to top them all. The biggest 
U.S. producer of household drugs (Bayer 
Aspirin, Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia, Dris- 
dol vitamins, etc.) was going into the 
sewage-disposal business with a radical 
new process, developed by Sterling En- 
gineer Frederick J. Zimmermann, which 
is cheaper and more efficient than current 
methods. With one pilot plant already set 
up in Norway, Sterling has contracts to 
build an $11.9 million disposal plant for 
the city of Chicago, a second $280,000 
plant for Wheeling, W. Va. And it has 
hopes for many more: surveys show that 
nearly half the community sewer sys- 
tems in the U.S. need expanding, repair 
or complete replacement, to say nothing 
of the growing problem of industrial waste 
disposal. 

Sterling’s Chicago plant is designed to 
handle 200 tons of waste solids daily, 
nearly 25% of the city’s total; it does 
away with the usual complex of chemical- 
treatment plants, settling basins and in- 
cinerators. Instead, it operates like a 
flameless power plant: oxidizing agents 
cause fireless combustion of organic waste 
right in the sewage water. The combustion 
not only purifies the water, but also pro- 
duces steam to operate the plant with 
enough left over, in some cases, to sell as 
commercial power. The only residue is an 
inoffensive and inert ash heavy enough to 
use as land fill. Sterling estimates that 
operating cost of the Chicago plant will 
be $12 to $15 per ton of sludge v. $45 








Ben Martin 
DRUGMAKER HILL 
Profits out of the sewer. 


per ton for older methods. Sterling does 
not expect to make much of a profit on 
the Chicago plant, but hopes it will prove 
so successful that other cities will follow. 
Says Sterling's Chairman James Hill Jr.: 
“When people see how well these plants 
work, we will be turning them out like 
bags of cereal.” 

The new disposal plants should give 
a healthy boost to a drugmaker whose 
diversification (Aralen, Novocain, Dr. 
Lyons Tooth Powder, Mollé Shave Cream, 
Energine lighter and cleaning fluid, textile 
and printing dyes, etc.) has already car- 
ried it far beyond the drug field. As a 
result, income last year topped $200 mil- 
lion for the first time in Sterling's 59-year 
history, with profits of $19 million ($2.42 
a share). 


MANAGEMENT 
Share the Profits 


Henry Crown, chairman of Chicago's 
Material Service Corp. and principal own- 
er of Manhattan’s Empire State Building, 
has parlayed his savvy in the financial 
world into a multimillion-dollar fortune. 
In 1945 he decided to share his savvy with 
employees, set up a profit-sharing plan 
into which the company plunked a sum 
equal to 15% of the employees’ annual 
salaries. This week the employees got let- 
ters telling them of the fund’s 1958 per- 
formance. The results proved that the 
fund’s chief asset is still Henry Crown. 

Crown’s investment acumen puffed the 
fund by $1,700,000 in 1958 (plus $856,048 
contributed by the company) for a 
healthy 40% profit on its investments. 
One executive’s share increased $95,881 
for the year, to bring his total holdings in 
the fund to $305,315. The lower-salaried 
employees did proportionately well: a sec- 
retary was informed that her profit for 
the year was $5,365; her annual salary 
is $5,000. 
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POSED BY LOUIS NYE, APPEARING ON THE STEVE ALLEN SHOW, NBC-TV 


How to make a hit with the boss... 


It’s a pushover! Just corner the boss and punch 
home the fact that paper costs represent about 
25% of the average printing -job. And that by 
switching to Consolidated Enamels, he can save 
as much as 20% without cutting quality. 

These savings are possible because Consolidated 
specializes in the manufacture of enamel printing 
papers. By using its own modern methods, 
Consolidated eliminates several costly manufac- 


turing steps while maintaining finest quality. 
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(without knocking yourself out) 

THE CLINCHER! Get free trial sheets from your 
Consolidated Paper Merchant. Have your printer 
make a test run to compare performance, quality, 


costs. Then let the boss make the decision. 


Available only through your Consolidated Paper Merchant 


cc 


A COMPLETE LINE FOR OFFSET AND LETTERPRESS PRINTING 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. - National Sales Offices : 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, it. 


World's largest specialist in enamel printing papers 


enamel 
printing 
| papers 
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Detective 
Story... 


The postmark told us that it came 
from a town of some 50,000 people 
about 25 miles away from New York. 
It was one of our regular “Inventory 
for Investor” forms on which people 
lise all the pertinent facts about their 
financial situation that we need to 
analyze their present holdings—or 
prepare a suitable investment program 
for any particular sum. 

This one came from an elderly lady 
who obviously needed our help. 

She wrote that she was recently 
widowed, and she wondered if the 
stocks her husband had left her were 
the best ones for her to hold in the 
light of her changed circumstances. 

It was the sort of request you'd nat- 
urally want to answer as fast and fully 
as you could. The only trouble was 
she'd forgotten to sign her name. 

So what to do? 

In this case the solution was fairly 
simple because the lady did happen to 
mention the date that her husband 
died. 

We called the local newspaper and 
found that it could have been any one 
of three men. One was only in his 
thirties. One had been a customer of 
ours but the list of stocks the lady 
sent in didn’t match up with those he 
had held. The third was the one we 
were looking for—as we found out 
when we called, 

Moral? None. 

End of detective story. 

Start of an investment program bet- 
ter suited to a worried widow's cir- 
cumstances, 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


INCORPORATED 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 








The average fund balance for each em- 
ployee is now $8,579—and next month 
the company will distribute $211,993 as 
a bonus. Crown believes in keeping his 
money busy, puts the bulk of the fund 
into 68 issues of common stock, little into 
bonds. Says he: “One of the surest ways 
to lose money is to refuse to buy any- 
thing except securities that have done well 
in the past. Just when you think you're 
being most conservative, some new trend 
will knock the bottom out of your invest- 
ment.” When the administrator of an- 
other profit plan revealed that he was 
about to buy $5,000,000 worth of tax- 
exempt bonds, Crown snapped: “You're 
already tax exempt! Why pay a premium 
for tax exemption? Would you pay a pre- 
mium for a third leg?” 

The plan's performance has also paid 
off in better personnel relations, has cut 
employee turnover to a trickle. Said a 
girl clerk: “The only thing that would 
make me quit my job now is a marriage 
proposal—and I’m not even sure about 
that.” 


FOREIGN TRADE 
Welcome Mat 


Foreign manufacturers trying to sell in 
the U.S. often have to worry not only 
about competitive pricing but about U.S. 
national security. U.S. electrical manufac- 
turers have argued that foreign equipment 
could not be properly repaired and main- 
tained in a national emergency, invoked 
national security to block the English 
Electric Co. from supplying turbines for 
the Greers Ferry Dam in Arkansas, even 
though English Electric’s bid was 17% 
lower than the contract winner, Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton Corp. (Time, Feb. 2). 
Last week the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization ruled, in effect, that the na- 
tional security argument can be carried 
too far. 

OCDM rejected a petition by U.S. elec- 
trical-equipment manufacturers to limit 
imports of foreign electrical equipment. 
Of the more than 30,000 pieces of elec- 
trical equipment installed in U.S. power 
installations from tgs5t through 1958, said 
OCDM Director Leo A. Hoegh, only 284 
were foreign made—and the problem of 
repairing them is only “hypothetical.” 


GOODS & SERVICES 
New Ideas 

Fast Franks. A cigar-box-shaped appli- 
ance that cooks six frankfurters in 90 
seconds is being sold by Westinghouse. 
The first home appliance designed just for 
the hot dog, the plastic “Dog-O-Matic” 
has two rows of pronglike electrodes be- 
tween which the hot dogs are impaled, 
cooked as electricity shoots through them. 
Price: $9.95. 

Sit-Up Alarm. A bed that wakes the 
sleeper in the morning by raising him to 
a sitting position was announced by the 
Simmons Co. Plugged into a clock radio, 
the motorized bed rises slowly when the 
timer turns on the radio, TV, coffee per- 
colator and phonograph, can also be raised 
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WeEsTINGHOUSE’s Doc-O-Matic 
Hot in a shot. 


for nighttime TV watching or meals in 
bed. Price: $299.50. 

Frozen Box. A one-piece package for 
frozen foods has been developed by 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. Replacing the 
cumbersome double package (wax cover- 
ing over cardboard) now used to avoid 
odor mixture and freezer burn, the new 
package does both jobs with a single wax 
cardboard, which can be sealed with a 
cold adhesive. 

No-Spill Baby Spoon. A “‘spill-proof” 
baby training spoon, with a swivel-action 
grip that keeps the spoon level no matter 
how the baby grips it, was put on the 
market by the Rhonda B. Corp. of De- 
troit. Price: $1.25. 

Self-Cleaning Lamp. General Electric 
introduced a tiny, tubular quartz lamp 
billed as “one of the most important basic 
improvements in incandescent lamps since 
Thomas Edison.’ The pencil-shaped tube 
lasts twice as long and is one two-hun- 
dredth the size of a standard industrial 
lighting lamp, does not grow dim through- 
out its life. Iodine vapor in the bulb pre- 
vents the formation of blackening carbon 
on the inside; the lamp’s high operating 
temperature incinerates dirt that touches 
the outside. Because of their small size, 
the new lamps can be used to throw exact 
lighting patterns for show windows, build- 
ing facades, sports fields, airports. They 
will permit development of smaller, more 
effective lighting fixtures, are cheaper to 
operate, 


LABOR 

Making Striking Cheap 

“This decision will force an employ- 
er, in effect, to finance a strike against 
himself through providing company-wide 
strike benefits.” So said Ford Motor Co.'s 
Vice President John Bugas, commenting 
on a Michigan State Supreme Court 
decision which the U.S. Supreme Court 
declined to review last week. What the 
Michigan court decision did was to repeal 
a longstanding rule that functionally inte- 
grated plants are all part of the same 
establishment. Hereafter, employers may 
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PUZZLED or POSITIVE 


about decimal points? 


Positive—always—with the Marchant 
Deci-Magic...world’s only calculator 


with completely automatic decimals! 


Touch one key just once on this amazing calculator, and 
you've set all your decimals—for the problem and for the 
answer! 

Then, just “write” your figures in the keyboard as you 
would on paper. Deci+ Magic does the rest . . . all of it! 
You get your answer with the decimal point in the right 
place .. . automatically! 

You can be confident of your own accuracy, too. With the 
Marchant Deci- Magic, you have a visible dial check on all 
entries throughout the calculation. 

For any calculator user, the Deci+Magic’s doubt-free 
decimal accuracy means greater sureness and ease than 
ever before. 

The simplicity of the Deci+ Magic must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. For a demonstration on your own figurework, 
just phone your nearest Marchant office. Or, for detailed 
information, send the coupon. 


Modern Management Counts on Marchant 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS 


Division of SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC. 
OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 





You touch one key one time to set all your 
decimals automatically...that’s Deci+ Magic! 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS * OAKLAND 8, CALIF. 
Please send more information on the amazing sim- 
plicity and completely automatic decimals of the 
Deci+ Magic calculator. 16 
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PLEASE ATTACH COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 





The man: 


. a launch-control specialist in a 
Strategic Air Command Thor squad- 
ron. His instruments report each auto- 
matic step in the launching procedure 
of the big IRBM. U.S. Air Force and 
Royal Air Force missilemen are re- 
ceiving Thor training side-by-side . .. 
have readied and fired these missiles 
within a 20-minute count-down. 





The missions: 


. are many —because of the Douglas 
Thor's versatility. As a highly mobiie 
weapon with atomic capability, it 
sternly warns potential enemies 
against aggression. As a powerful and 
reliable booster, it is playing a leading 
role in our exploration of outer space 
with satellites and probes. 





SAC INTERMEDIATE RANGE BALLISTIC MISSILE 





The missile: 


. can destroy targets as far as 1500 
miles away within minutes after hos- 
tile action is detected. Douglas Thor 
missiles were the first intermediate 
range ballistic missiles to be deployed 
overseas. The United Kingdom has 
announced the delivery of the first 
Thors, for operation by Royal Air 
Force personnel. 


penton DOUGLAS 


The Natton’s Partner in Defense 
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be taxed to pay unemployment compen- 
sation even when the union strikes a plant 
on which the whole company operation 
depends for an essential part. 

The case grew out of a United Auto 
Workers’ strike at Ford's Canton, Ohio 
castings plant in 1953. Seeking a reason 
for reopening a five-year wage contract, 
the U.A.W. claimed a safety violation at 
Canton, then the supplier of all the rear 
axle shafts used in Ford cars and trucks. 
The U.A.W. held the unionists out five 
weeks, forcing Ford to shut down across 
the nation, grant the union a big pension- 
fund increase. The Michigan Employment 
Security Commission ruled that the Mich- 
igan workers were involved in the Canton 
strike and so were ineligible for unem- 
ployment pay. A circuit court upheld the 
commission. But last January the state's 
highest court reversed the ruling, ordered 
the commission to pay Ford employees 
about $1,000,000 in benefits. Author of 





the majority opinion was Associate Jus- 
tice George Edwards. 44, onetime U.A.W. 
employee (director of education and wel- 
fare). To the surprise of Michigan law- 
yers. Edwards did not disqualify himself, 
although another associate justice, Thom- 
as M. Kavanagh, state attorney general 
when the case got into court. did. 

To Ford and other automakers, the 
Michigan decision means that hereafter, 
when the union strikes a key production 
plant, the employers will have to pay the 
bulk of the strike benefits, except at the 
establishment actually on strike. Under 
the law, each company is liable for bene- 
fits paid to its employees. When its bal- 
ance is drawn down, its payroll taxes go 
up until the proper reserve is established. 
In any future strike on the Canton pat- 
tern, said a Ford spokesman last week, the 
company must figure on paying $3.000,- 
ooo a week to U.A.W. members on top 
of the loss of sales. 





MILESTONES 





Born. To Nelly Rivas, 20. Lolita-like 
friend at 14 of fading Argentine Dictator 
Juan Perén, and Carlos José Ramil, 25, 
a U.S. Embassy accountant in Argenti- 
na: their first child, a son; in Buenos 
Aires. Name: Carlos José Jr. Weight: 
7 Ibs. 5 oz. 


Married. Sahle Selassie, 28, youngest 
of three sons of Emperor Haile Selassie 
of Ethiopia; and Mahtsente Habte Mari- 
am, 22; in Addis Ababa. 


Died. Tshekedi Khama, 53, tough, du- 
rable chief (1926-50) of the Bamangwato 
tribe in the British Protectorate of Bech- 
uanaland, who imposed education, mod- 
ern sanitation and agriculture on_ his 
impassive, faction-torn tribe. fought off 
encroachments of the adjoining, racist 
Union of South Africa: of a liver ail- 
ment; in London. Impetuous Tshekedi 
was exiled twice: once (1933) for order- 
ing a white man flogged who had abused 
a native woman (when the field gun of a 
punitive force sent to depose him bogged 
down in the mud, Tshekedi sent a team 
of oxen to haul it out); later (1950) for 
stormily objecting to the celebrated mar- 
riage of his nephew Seretse Khama to 
Ruth Williams, a blonde Englishwoman. 
when Britain feared that any provocation 
would prompt Daniel Malan’s Union of 
South Africa to seize Bechuanaland. 
Sprung from London exile, Tshekedi re- 
turned (1956) to Bechuanaland, helped 
set up a voting council to replace the au- 
tocratic chief he had so long exemplified. 


Died. James J. Maloney, 63, longtime 
(1931-51) U.S. Secret Service agent, and 
briefly chief (1947-48), who was kicked 
upstairs to U.S. Treasury law enforce- 
ment coordinator after prematurely pre- 
paring a Secret Service guard for unsuc- 
cessful Presidential Candidate Thomas E. 
Dewey on election eve in 1948; of bron- 
chial pneumonia; in St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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Died. Dr. Grantly Dick Read. 69. 
champion of natural childbirth, who ar- 
gued that labor pains are largely caused 


by fear. reported (No Time for Fear) | 


from a trip to Africa that 95% of the un- 
afraid primitive women he examined had 
painless deliveries; in Wroxham, England. 


Died. Adolf Windaus, 82, Berlin-born 
chemist who won the 1928 Nobel Prize 
for converting the substance ergosterol 
to antirachitic vitamin D, was the first to 
crystallize a vitamin (D in 1931), con- 
tributed valuable research to the use of, 
sex hormones and digitalis; of a heart 
attack; in Géttingen, Germany. 


Died. Pietro Canonica, 90, Italian 
sculptor who concentrated on heads of 
state (Russia’s Alexander II, Turkey's 
Kemal Pasha) and churchmen (Benedict 
XV, Pius XI. St. John Bosco), fashioned 
the new bronze doors for Allied-bombed 
Monte Cassino Abbey, picturing U.S. and 
British air forces alongside Goths and 
Huns as the abbey’s destroyers, composed 
operas ( Miranda, Bride of Corinth); in 
Rome. 


Died. Charles Culp Burlingham, 100, 
New York lawyer, civic reformer for half 
a century who urged pacemaking social 
legislation (child-labor, minimum-wage 
laws), headed a group of public-spirited 
New Yorkers (Fusionists) who success- 
fully backed anti-Tammany Mayoralty 
Candidates John Purroy Mitchel (1913) 
and Fiorello La Guardia (1933), though 
a Democrat crossed party lines to support 
Tom Dewey for New York attorney gen- 
eral, denounce F.D.R.’s 1937 Supreme 
Court-packing bill, promoted the careers 
of some of the leading jurists of his time 
(Benjamin Cardozo, Learned Hand) in 
an unflagging effort to improve the qual- 
ity of the courts, maintained for a full 
century his reasoning and the wit that 
leavened his zeal; in Manhattan. 












“Can | get 
TIME 


on safari? <> 





| I'll read between the lions” 


And he did. Peter Hirsch of Kansas 
City is just one of countless subscribers 
who've taken advantage of our new 
Travel Service, and had TIME deliv. 
ered to their overseas addresses on 
business and vacation trips abroad. 


You take the high road—and one of 
TIME’s International Editions will be 
there before you, Only requirements: 
you must be a U. S. or Canadian sub- 
scriber, and we must have your itinerary 
at least six weeks in advance. Just write 
to the address below—for this special 
service no other magazine can offer. 


Here are some typical comments: 


TIME was virtually our only informa- 
tion when we were in some remote parts 
of Austria and Bavaria. William H. 
Avery, Kenilworth, Hlinois, 


Our hosts were definitely impressed that 
TIME thought enough of us to send 
along the magazine. It is a great maga- 
zine and we very much appreciated the 
special service. Earl R. Clark, Roches- 
ter, New York. 

We particularly enjoyed receiving TIME 
because we were away 7 weeks, visited 
10 countries, and it happened to be at 
the time of the Middle East uprising, It 
gave us a complete but concise picture of 
what was happening. August W Muller, 
Laurel Springs, New Jersey. 


TIME 


TIME TRAVEL SERVICE 


540 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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The Lady's Not for Mailing 


Neither critical opinion, nor press cen- 
sure, nor threat of legal action, nor the 
embarrassment of looking a little stuffy 
last week stayed Postmaster General Ar- 
thur E. Summerfield from swiftly reaching 
a foregone conclusion: The unexpurgated 
edition of D. H. Lawrence’s Lady Chat- 
terley’s Lover is “an obscene and filthy 
work,” and may not be sent through the 
U.S. mails. He thus continued a 30-year 
ban, and backed up New York Post Office 
operatives who vigilantly followed the old 
ruling last month by seizing 164 copies. 

Manhattan’s Grove Press marshaled 
Critics Alfred Kazin and Malcolm Cowley 
to defend the book at a preliminary hear- 
ing. Both bookmen discussed Lawrence's 
somewhat tedious and dated story of a 
gamekeeper who played round games with 
the lady of the manor, pointed out its 
philosophical overtones (nature v. civili- 
zation), granted its explicit language on 
sex (mild by the standards of many a 
modern bestseller), but professed to see 
not even a quiver of prurience in the 
book. As for the Postmaster General, he 
sat down to read the novel himself, con- 
cluded: “The book is replete with descrip- 
tions in minute detail of sexual acts, utiliz- 
ing filthy, offensive and degrading words 
and terms. Any literary merit the Look 
may have is far outweighed by the porno- 
graphic and smutty passages and words.” 
Summerfield leaned heavily on a 1953 de- 
cision (concerning Henry Miller's notori- 
ous Tropics) by Judge Albert L. Stephens 
oi the U.S, Court of Appeals: “Dirty word 
description of the sweet and sublime, 
especially of the mystery of sex and pro- 
creation, is the ultimate of obscenity.” 

Lady, meanwhile, climbed up the best- 
seller list and—with the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s own review in its scrapbook—would 
climb higher. Some 70,000 copies were in 
print at week’s end, and Grove was movy- 
ing them by every means except dog team. 
The outlook; more publicity, more sales 
this week, when the publisher seeks an 
injunction against the postmaster of New 
York. As for Postmaster General Summer- 
field, he is now free to return to his more 
customary reading matter, mostly books 
and magazines about hunting, fishing, 
motor-boating. He is currently on Zanza- 
buku, the account of safaris to Africa. 
whose four-letter words for the most part 
are confined to oryx, topi, lion and Zulu. 


The Sun Also Rises (Contd.) 


THe Way It Was (310 pp.)—Harold 
Loeb—Criterion ($5.95). 


Early in 1924 in Paris, Harold Loeb was 
the proud possessor of: 1) a little maga- 
zine with big pages called Broom; 2) a 
mistress; 3) the manuscript of a novel, 
soon to be accepted with the publisher's 
proviso that Loeb put back all the ‘‘a’s” 
and “the’s” he had deliberately left out; 
and 4) the friendship of a fledgling ex- 
patriate writer, amateur boxer and soso 
tennis player named Ernest Hemingway, 
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who dubbed Loeb “one of the better guys 
of all time.” By the end of the fiesta at 
Pamplona, Spain in the summer of 1925, 
Broom had folded, Loeb had all but part- 
ed from his mistress. His novel was still 
unpublished, and the friendship with Er- 
nest Hemingway had so cooled that Hem- 
ingway would shortly bury it with his 
waspish portrayal of the Loeb-inspired 
Robert Cohn in The Sun Also Rises. 
These shifts account for much that is 
fascinating in Author Loeb’s memoirs. 
They also help to explain the seemingly 
endless appeal of the ‘20s. The Lost Gen- 
eration had one abiding faith—that some- 
thing would happen in the next 20 min- 
utes that would utterly change one’s life. 


(“To Life and Love”) and complained to 
Harold: “The others—they are so heavy.” 
There was the night Louis Aragon and 
Malcolm Cowley started a living-room 
bonfire of books they didn’t like, but full- 
bladdered e. e. cummings acted as a one- 
man fire department. There was the art- 
ists’ ball at which Harold danced with a 
friend's wife, who was dressed in green 
powder and a black string. 

Enter Brett Ashley. Chances are that 
Harold Loeb would never have been a 
character in a Hemingway novel if Duff 
Twitchell had not riveted his eye in the 
mirror of the Sélect Café in Paris and said, 
in her low, exciting voice, “It is the only 
miracle’—meaning love. Duff took love 
and drink in immoderation. Depending on 
the flow of checks from England, she and 
her upper-Bohemian lover, Pat Swazey, 





HAroLp Logs BEING THROWN BY BULL IN PAMPLONA. 1925 
Hemingway didn't hit, e. e. cummings didn't miss. 


From this great expectation sprang the 
wild parties, the free verse and the freer 
love. In the spirit of the ‘20s, changing 
partners meant changing patterns. 

The Papa of Dada. Harold Loeb 
changed more patterns than most. His fa- 
ther was a Wall Street broker. his moth- 
er a Guggenheim. Like his cousin Peggy 
Guggenheim, Harold found the climate of 
wealth intellectually suffocating, the se- 
curity guilt-edged. After working in a 
construction gang in Alberta and tending 
a bookstore, Harold found himself, in 
1921, by founding Broom. Names famed 
and forgotten spill from Author Loeb’s 
pages like unstuck pictures from a family 
album. There was Ezra Pound, “dressed 
like one of Trilby’s companions” in “black 
velvet jacket and fawn-colored pants”; 
James Joyce, dour and uncommunicative 
on everything but French provincial cook- 
ing (he loved it); and Tristan Tzara, the 
papa of Dada, leading his esthetic Bolshe- 
viks with a wave of his monocle. 

And then there were the parties. There 
was the night Isadora Duncan, plump 
and middle-aged, yelled her favorite toast 





lived on champagne or birdseed. Duff 
called strangers “darling’’ and friends 
“good chaps,” had a title by marriage, 
and as anyone may guess, was the model 
for Hemingway's Lady Brett Ashley. 
Though happily married, Hemingway was 
apparently just enough involved with Duff 
himself to be oath-muttering mad when 
she and Harold took off for a two-week 
seaside idyll at St.-Jean-de-Luz. 

At the fiesta in Pamplona the tensions 
boiled over. Pat and Duff were back to- 
gether, but the lovesick Harold could not 
quite believe that the great affair had 
ended. He irritated Hemingway by find- 
ing the bullfights less than rapturous, in- 
deed “shameful” (Loeb momentarily rode 
a young bull's head, broncobuster fash- 
ion, in the amateur frolic). On the last 
night of the festival, they stepped into an 
alley to slug it out. “I don’t want to hit 
you,” said Harold. “Me either.” said Hem- 
ingway. The hairy-chested novelist saved 
his punch for The Sun Also Rises. 

The Gatsby Syndrome. There is no 
counterpunching in The Way /t Was, ex- 
cept for the implications of the title itself. 
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The Lass Who Loved a Lion 
, 44 pp er esse 


Had he pulled at my eyelids to find 























out what they concealed? I couldn't be 
certain about this.” These titillating open- 
“ntences promise events sinister 
or at least symbolic. But he 
turns out to be nothing more alarming 
than a pet monkey who had wandered int 
the visitor's hut in a game reserve It 
Kenya. The reader is soon introduced to 
the monkey's owner 1 precocious te 
year-old girl who can converse fan iarly 
with ini! Is ri t } A 
Officially, Patricia is daughter of the 
game 1 great, burly white hunter 
who has repented and now lives only 
prevent other hunters trot ing 
animals. But the natives whisper that her 
real father is the king of beast i legend 
Patricia encourages by spending all her 
nm chummy terms th the 
reserve’s biggest lion 
Which to Shoot? What i incanny 
power? It seems that the lic oun 
by the warden as cu id Patric 
named hi King and reared hi feeding 
him fron bottle and sleeping with hin 
in her crib. When he finally became too 
big, he was banished to the wilds. But 
King still plays dead on Patricia’s com- 


mand. He loves the w rden, too, and \ 
wrestle with him on invitation. 

Trouble comes when young Masai 
warrior takes a fancy to Patricia. This 
nymphet of the Carnivora is delighted. As 
she well knows, a tradition of the Masai 
once held that a tribesman could not take 
a wife until he killed a lion, and Patricia 
eggs him on to fight King for her. The 
lion duly eviscerates the tribesman, but 
just as he is about to dispatch him, up 
runs the warden. Which to shoot? He 
hesitates for several paragraphs between 
his pledge to protect all animals and 
‘an imstinctive feeling ol solidarity with 
{the man] rooted in the first dawn of 
human awareness.’ 

Patricia is stunned that death has re- 
sulted from her innocent game. Disillu- 
sioned, she goes off to school, presumably 
to lose forever in civilization her unique 
communion with simple beasts. 

What Meets the Eye? A Book of the 
Month Club selection tor july, The Lion 
is the work of a busy Frenchman named 
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Joseph Kessel. Since the age of 20, he has 
managed to write 30 books, most of them 
based on his sightseeing. The Lion is the 
product of two months spent in Kenya in 
1954. Where he visited just such a game 
reserve, which was run by just such a 
warden, who had just such a daughter, 
who had just such a pet. 

In the translation by Peter Green, Kes- 
sel’s prose comes out as National Geo- 
graphic exclamatory. Kessel has an eye 
and nose for Africa, from the way Masai 
warriors dress their hair (with red clay) 
to the construction of a native hut (from 
cow dung). But apparently he was trying 
to crossbreed Lolita with Rima, the bird- 
girl, and to enhance the result with the 
mystical animal overtones of Romain 
Gary's The Roots of Heaven. He professes 
to see Patricia as a study in “the passage 
from innocence to non-innocence.” But 
the reader who, like the monkey, pulls at 
Kessel’s eyelids is apt to find they conceal 
nothing except what meets the eye. 


Color Is a Catalyst 


THe Zutu aNnp THE Zeive (247 pp.J— 
Dan Jacobson—Little, Brown ($3.75). 


Inevitably, the clash of races is one of 
the great themes of 20th century fiction. 
Almost too familiar by now, the theme 
often bogs down in sentiment or sociology. 
One of the few writers who easily rise 
above these dangers is South African Nov- 
elist Dan Jacobson, and he proves it once 
again in his first volume of short sto- 
ries. As in his novels (The Trap, A Dance 
in the Sun), Jacobson’s writing is skilled, 
hard and sun spare. He uses the tensions 
between Negroes and whites as he would 
if they were the tensions of love or war, 
to reveal stress points of fear, weakness 
or guilt in his characters. 

Most often the matter of color is not 
the core of a story. A young white boy 
cruelly squelches a not-very-bright Negro 
who tries bumblingly to make a pigeon 
coop for him; white passers-by discuss 
irritably what to do with a helplessly 
drunk white man, unload the problem on 
two gentle and respectful native police- 
men. Such cruelty and callousness exist 
independent of color, but the failings of 
Jacobson’s whites show with merciless 
clarity against a black background. In 
the book’s best story, a young white 
South African who has migrated to Lon- 
don anticipates with dread the visit of his 
countrified mother. It is even worse than 
he expects; she is a liberal on the matter 
of race, and she turns up with a Negro 
college student she has met on the boat. 
Could the son let the Negro stay at his 
flat for a few days? His refusal is awk- 
ward—there is no room, really—but the 
mother accepts it and says no more. It is 
only after the son has dutifully squired 
her on the tourist’s round and packed her 
back to Africa that he comes to a tor- 
menting realization: “She may well be, 
in the sad, sandy Eastern Province, even 
more ashamed of him than he in London 
had been of her.” 

Although Jacobson’s prose occasionally 
becomes sonorous with ringingly repeated 
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phrases, at its best it is quietly excellent. 
The collection has its soft spots—notably 
a story pointedly titled The Stranger, 
which tells, in the manner of Camus at 
his most somber, of a rich man, cut off 
from society by a standard brand of spir- 
itual malaise, who comes to a strange town 
to die and melodramatically does, But the 
high spots outnumber the soft ones. In a 
class with Nadine Gordimer (Six Feet of 
the Country, A World of Strangers), Au- 
thor Jacobson, 30-year-old white South 
African who now lives in England, has 
emerged as one of the troubled continent’s 
best novelists. 


Mixed Fiction 

Tempo oi Roma, by Alexis Curvers 
(328 pp.: McGraw-Hill: $4.50), is evi- 
dence that nothing makes more pleasant 
reading than a novel that is both light 
and serious—unless it is a love letter 





Novetist CURVERS 
Like a love letter written with tact. 


written with tact. Alexis Curvers’ light 
and serious novel is a moving love letter 
to the city of Rome. It consists of the 
memoirs of Jimmy, an exquisitely culti- 
vated Belgian bum who gets a job as a 
tourist guide in the Holy City and finds 
a few shadowy, crackpot friends. There is 
Sir Craven, so named for his Craven “A” 
cigarettes, a fop straight out of the Oscar 
Wilde era and The Yellow Book. There is 
a businesslike crook named Enrico, and 
there is a beautiful girl named Geronima, 
who tucks a flower into Jimmy’s button- 
hole each morning. Soon he becomes 
known across Rome as “the guide with the 
flower.” With such a cast the story, such 
as it is, can only be dreamlike and tragi- 
comic. 

But the attraction of this strongly ap- 
pealing book lies not so much in the plot 
as in the author's passion for the city. 
Rome, says Belgian Novelist Curvers, is 
“like a woman lying in a shallow bowl of 
marble who, leaning now on one elbow, 


now on the other, constantly lifts one 
hand toward the blue bowl of the sky.” 
Since that hand holds offerings—the offer- 
ings of art—the book also contains more 
genuine insights into art than a shelf of 
criticism. Of the Sistine Chapel: “Poor 
Michelangelo—to have been put to so un- 
dignified and superhuman a task! It was 
obvious that they had overestimated his 
genius in expecting him to make up by 
painting alone for the Sistine’s total lack 
of architecture.” 

And always there is Rome itself, giving 
shape and glory to what might otherwise 
be a formless fantasy. When the gates 
of the city finally close behind Jimmy 
as on a condemned playground, the pica- 
resque hero carries with him two bitter- 
sweet truths: youth is short and Rome is 
eternal. 


Cauirornia Street, by Niven Busch 
(377 pp.; Simon & Schuster; $4.50), 
suggests that a subject too long neglected 
by writers’ conferences is epigraphman- 
ship. Nothing subdues a reader more thor- 
oughly than a cowcatcher of another au- 
thor’s prose or poetry, bolted to the front 
of a book or chapter. And no novelist now 
working is better equipped to conduct a 
seminar on the technique than Niven 
(Duel in the Sun) Busch. His current 
novel, about a moneyed San Francisco 
clan, has ten epigraphs—one at the begin- 
ning of each chapter. A Latin proverb 
assures doubters that the author is clas- 
sically educated, a quotation from the San 
Francisco Examiner implies that his feet 
are solidly on the ground, a scrap from 
T. S. Eliot warns that there is subtle stuff 
ahead. 

But epigraphs can be embarrassing, 
especially if they are better than the prose 
that follows. Busch rashly prefaces a chap- 
ter that deals with a child's illegitimacy 
with Ring Lardner’s grand old gag about 
the bumpkin who remarks, on learning 
that his friend was born out of wedlock, 
“That's mighty pretty country around 
there.” Lardner’s act is hard to follow, 
and by comparison, Busch’s novel is as 
solemn as a convocation of bishops. Its 
most egregious epigraphy comes before the 
climactic scene. The book's central figure, 
a bombastic newspaper publisher who is 
given to raging soliloquies, is cruelly be- 
set in his old age by two ungrateful daugh- 
ters, who try to seize the paper in a proxy 
fight. Only his third daughter remains 
steadfast. Does the reader see the Shake- 
spearean parallel? To make sure. Busch 
nudges him with the “Blow, winds, and 
crack your cheeks!” line from King Lear. 

Author Busch blows lengthily but 
achieves only a slight turbulence. Anchylus 
Saxe, his publisher, is a routinely drawn 
old thunderer. His women, drunk or sober, 
are the four-martini kind—it would take 
that many snorts at a cocktail party to 
make them endurable. But for old news- 
paper hands who happen on the book, 
there is at least one reward—the charac- 
terization of a press lord so noble that he 
allows his own gossip columnist to malign 
a much-loved member of his family, be- 
cause, by God, the facts are right. 
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MEL? US KEEP THE 
THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


This is Commander W. R. 
Anderson of the Nautilus, 
world’s first atomic-powered 
submarine. 

Working day after day in the 
first line of America’s defense 
force, he sees the need for 
peace firsthand—knows that 
it’s a matter of life or death. 
And he knows, too, that peace 
doesn’t come easy or cheap. 
Peace costs money. 

Not only money for strength 
to keep the peace. Money for 
science and education to help 
find lasting peace. And money 
saved by individuals, to keep 
our economy sound. 

We can’t all be Sub Com- 
manders. But we can all help 
strengthen America’s Peace 
Power, simply by buying Bonds 
for a stronger, safer America. 
Every Bond you buy helps. 

Couldn’t you buy a few 
extra? 
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CINEMA 


Pork Chop Hill. Director Lewis Mile- 
stone (All Quiet on the Western Front), 
working from §S.L.A. Marshall's battle 
report, has produced a_nerve-shattering 
study of how the American infantryman 
met his trial by fire in Korea. 

Gideon of Scotland Yard. Jolly good 
fun for the crime crowd, with Jack Haw- 
kins puffing the inspectorial briar. 

Ask Any Girl. Shirley MacLaine in a 
story about some Hidden Persuaders of 
motivational research whose motives— 
and persuaders—are not very hidden. 

The Roof (Italian). A story of love and 
squalor in equal measure, directed and 
written by two of Italy’s most formidable 
neorealists, Vittorio De Sica and Cesare 
Zavattini. 

Room at the Top. A Tenzing among 
social climbers ice-picks his way to the 
top of a grim British industrial town. 

Compulsion. A tight, suspenseful film 
about the heinous crime and the court 
trial of Leopold and Loeb. 

The Diary of Anne Frank. An enthrall- 
ing masterpiece by Producer-Director 
George Stevens. 

Some Like It Hot. The nation’s No. | 
box-office attraction has Jack Lemmon 
and Tony Curtis dressed as females and 
Marilyn Monroe half-dressed as herself. 

The Sound and the Fury. A laundered 
but effective version of Faulkner's novel 
about a hard man (Yul Brynner) and a 
wild, bewildered girl (Joanne Woodward) 
who fight each other as well as the genteel 
Southern decay around them. 

Aparajito (Indian). Part two, following 
Pather Panchali, of Director Satyajit 
Ray's brilliantly illuminating trilogy on a 
poverty-stricken Indian family. 


TELEVISION | 


Every Weekday 
Pantomime Quiz (ABC, 12:30-1 p.m.).* 
A sprightly variation on charades that 
is one of the few praiseworthy daytime 
shows. There is also a Monday night 
(9-9:30) edition. 


Wed., June 17 
Music for a Summer Night (ABC, 7:30- 
8:30 p.m.). Flower Drum Song's Anita 
Ellis and the Metropolitan Opera’s Heidi 
Krall, among others, providing mint-julep 
entertainment. 
U.S. Steel Hour (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.). Maurice Evans, an actor whose melo- 
dramatic technique is the living despair of 
the Actors’ Studio, in a play, exactly shaped 
to the cut of his jib, about a British mine- 
sweeper captain in World War IL. 


Thurs., June 18 

Leave It To Beaver (ABC, 7:30- 
8 p.m.). One of the more palatable family 
comedies, 

Playhouse 90 (CBS, 9:30-11 p.m.). 
There is little as troublesome to a British 
M.P.’s career as his wife’s decision to 
leave him, which is the problem here; 
with Michael Wilding, Laraine Day. 


Sat., June 20 
Perry Presents (NBC, 8-9 p.m.). More 
summer replacements, in this case the ap- 
* All times E.D.T. 
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pealing pair, Teresa Brewer and Tony 
Bennett, with the Four Lads. 

Mrs. America Pageant (CBS, 11:15 p.m.- 
12:15 a.m.). Legs, legs and more legs, plus 
home economics, in a live broadcast of the 
finals in Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


Sun., June 21 

The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6:30-7 
p.m.). The best documentary show on 
TV reruns Part I of its study of Commu- 
nist brainwashing techniques. 

Maverick (ABC, 7:30-8 p.m.). A wel- 
come reprise of Gunshy, the deadpan 
spoof of a western of somewhat similar 
name. 


Mon., June 22 
Westinghouse Desilu Playhouse (CBS, 
10-11 p.m.). Joan Fontaine as a British 
cloak-and-daggerotype in prewar Berlin. 


Tues., June 23 
The Garry Moore Show (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.). After a disappointing start, this 
exercise in togetherness has turned out to 
be one of the better varicty shows; this 
week with Kaye Ballard, Johnny Desmond, 
Ed Wynn. 


| THEATER 


On Broadway 


A Raisin in the Sun. A superb cast 
seems to live rather than act this impres- 
sive first play about a South Side Chicago 
Negro family. Passion and humor, fear 
and budding dreams are skillfully inter- 
woven to make a warmly human evening. 

Redhead. Gwen Verdon combines an 
awesome talent with an infectious charm 
to give this run-of-the-millstone musical a 
much needed lift. 

J.B. Out of the verse of Poet Archibald 
MacLeish and the theatrical verve of Di- 
rector Elia Kazan, a businessman's Job 
comes excitingly alive. 

La Plume de Ma Tante. If the producers 
of this madcap French review chance to 
do a sequel, the late Wallace Stevens pro- 
vided a title, Le Monocle de Mon Oncle. 

Flower Drum Song. An adult East mects 
Western about two generations of Sino- 
Americans with second-best R. & H. book 
and lyrics. 

The Pleasure of His Company. An en- 
gaging drawing-room comedy about a 
worldly playboy father (Cyril Ritchard) 
who comes between his pert, vivacious 
daughter and her sobersided fiancé, who 
is more cliché than Clicquot. 

It is not only familiarity, but superiority, 
that breeds content with My Fair Lady, 
West Side Story, and The Music Man, the 
most delightful trio of musicals playing 
on Broadway. 


Off Broadway 


Mark Twain Tonight! It takes brilliant 
Actor Hal Holbrook, 34, about three 
hours to make up, but no more than three 
minutes to convince audiences that he is 
the great humorist as a platform lecturer 
of 70. After that, the evening is pungently 
wise and uproariously funny. 

Once Upon a Mattress. A feather-light 
romp that updates the famed nursery fable 
about the sleepless princess and the pea. 
As hillbillydom’s gift to royalty, Come- 
dienne Carol Burnett could scarcely be 
improved upon. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 

Memoirs of a Dutiful Daughter, by Si- 
mone de Beauvoir. The existentialist as a 
young girl, recalled in an absorbing book 
of memoirs. 

So Be It or The Chips Are Down, by 
André Gide. The last book of an unre- 
generate old genius reaffirms his unbelief 
and shows clearly the high quality of his 
artistic conscience. 

Day Before Yesterday, by Mrs. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Jr. An impressive if un- 
derstandably partisan biography of T.R.’s 
son, who lacked his father’s greatness but 
found a niche in history by fighting brave- 
ly in both world wars. 

The Godstone and the Blackymor, by 
T. H. White. The quirky scholar who 
wrote The Once and Future King offers 
a slim but strong-flavored book on his 
wanderings in western Ireland. 

Kenneth Grahame, by Peter Green. A 
warm, well-done biography of the Bank of 
England official who preferred the banks 
of the Thames, wrote the children’s clas- 
sic, The Wind in the Willows, about the 
animals he saw there. 

The Sleepwalkers, by Arthur Koestler. 
The author, who formerly concentrated 
on an agonized view of political epicycles, 
discusses cosmology from Ptolemy to 
Newton. 

War Memoirs, by Charles de Gaulle. 
France's monolithic leader accords him- 
self the honor that is clearly his due in 
the second volume (1942-44) of his war 
memoirs. 

Du Barry, by Stanley Loomis. The gen- 
tle, gaudy courtesan who made Louis XV 
forget he was 60, portrayed in a skillful 
biography. 

Goodbye, Columbus, by Philip Roth. 
Short stories about Jews, with a cutting 
edge of humor that can nick both Jew 
and gentile. 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
. Exodus, Uris (1)* 
. Doctor Zhivago, Pasternak (3) 
. The Ugly American, 
Lederer and Burdick (2) 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover, 
Lawrence (4) 
. Dear and Glorious Physician, 
Caldwell (5) 
Lolita, Nabokov (7) 
Celia Garth, Bristow (9) 
Mrs, ’Arris Goes to Paris, Gallico (6) 
. The Third Choice, Janeway 
. Nine Coaches Waiting, Stewart (8) 


NONFICTION 

The Status Seekers, Packard (1) 
Mine Enemy Grows Older, King (2) 
How I Turned $1,000 into $1,000,000 
in Real Estate, Nickerson (3) 
Only in America, Golden (4) 
The Years with Ross, Thurber (8) 
. Elizabeth the Great, Jenkins (5) 
. My Brother Was an Only Child, 
Douglas (6) 
What We Must Know About 
Communism, Harry and Bonaro 
Overstreet (7) 
9. The House of Intellect, Barzun 
10. "Twixt Twelve and Twenty, 

Boone (10) 
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2. “Game to the last, the lion was almost 
upon me before it dropped. (The photographer 
fainted as he took this picture.) Usually a lion 
would run away. We must have startled this 
one at close range to trigger its surprise attack. 


Why this whisky’s worldwide popularity ? 

Only Canadian Club has a distinctive flavor 
that captures in one great whisky the light- 
ness of scotch and the smooth satisfaction 
of bourbon. That’s why no other whisky 
in all the world tastes quite like it. You 





3. “The hated Mens was a light burden to the joyful 
Barotse tribesmen. They wouldn't eat the meat (taboo) 
but they made us heroes for ridding them of a cattle 
killer. Only after the lion was dead did I realize how 
Too close for comfort. 


close it had come. 


can stay with Canadian Club all evening 
long . .. in short ones before dinner, tall 
ones after. Canadian Club is made by 
Hiram Walker. distillers of fine whiskies 
for over 100 years. It’s “The Best In The 


House” in 87 lands. 


6 years old+ 90.4 proof+ imported from Canada 


IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM 


CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS, 


INC., DETROIT, MICH. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY 








Another adventure in one of the 
87 lands where Canadian Club is 
“The Best In The House” 





Life-or-death 
moment 

for a 
big-game 
hunter 


1, “A full-grown lion is dangerous. ‘And 
make no mistake about it,’ professional hunt- 
ers told me. How right they were,” 
Ron Shanin, an American friend of Canadian 
Club. “Three days’ journey north of Victoria 
Falls, in the high plateau country of Northern 
Rhodesia, a lion jumped me without warning. 
y .458 Winchester and squeezed off 
Hit solidly, the lion still came on. 1 
And again. 


writes 


I raised my « 
a shot. 
fired again. / 
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4.“Our real reward came back 
at camp where the boys greeted us 
with glasses, ice and whisky. 
aris, whisky meant my old 
favorite, Canadian Club.” 
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America’s original canned ham 


CAREFREE FEAST... when 
you serve America’s original (and 
finest) canned ham. Ready to serve 
hot or cold, it’s trimmed to give you 


wide pink slices . tender and suc- 
culent.... from first to last. For easy 
carving, magnificent eating... get the 


famous Hormel Ham. 


A size for every occasion: from 1 2 Ibs. to 11 Ibs. ( : ) 


Geo. 


i. Hormel & Co., 


dustin, 


Minn. 


( ) 





